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HERE has been a ten 
dency, since “motor 
ized” divisions have 
become prominent 
in our tactics, to use 
this term without 
adequate definition. 
By now we should 
certainly be clear in 
our minds what we 
are talking and writ- 

ing about when we say that any unit is “motorized.” 

We now have two kinds of infantry division, motor 
ized and foot. The troops of the foot division ordinarily 
move by marching, with their weapons and supplies 
usually ‘carried by motor transport, though sometimes 
by animal transport. Motorized divisions, on the other 
hand, are those in which movement of the troops, weap- 
ons, and supplies, are all accomplished by using the 
organic motor transportation of the division. In other 
words, an infantry division is either foot or motorized, 
and we should think of them that way. And we will 
do well to avoid such vague terms as “partially motor 
ized” and to remember that although a good many units 
in a foot infantry division have motor transportation in 
varying degree, the difference between the two types 
of divisions is clear—one ordinarily moves on foot and 
one ordinarily moves in motors. 

Motorized divisions have as their primary role the 
support of armored forces. A connecting link between 
the armored forces and the mass of the field army, they 
follow rapidly close in rear of armored forces used to 
exploit a breakthrough, and occupy and hold critical 
areas until more powerful but slower-moving forces 
arrive. Motorized divisions are not often used as a stra- 
tegic mobile reserve, independently of armored forces. 
Strategic mobile reserves are usually made up of foot 
divisions and other units that have been temporarily 
made mobile through the use of enough additional 
motor transportation. 
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MOTORIZED 


There are three missions that may be given to motor- 
ized divisions acting in support of armored forces. Such 
motorized units may protect the rear of an armored 
force envelopment. They may be used to protect the 
inner flank of an armored-force env elopment. Or they 
may be used to form a base of support for maneuvering 
mechanized force. 

We should also consider the mission of motorized 
divisions with respect to the main forces. Here, their 
mission would include the task of holding critical ter 
rain areas until stronger forces arrive. Again, consid 
ered together with the armored forces, motorized divi 
sions extend the scope of operation of the larger units 
to which they both belong, and insure to these parent 
units the freedom of maneuver they must have. Thus 
the motorized division may be used upon reconnais 
sance missions, counterreconnaissance missions, and 
missions of security for a larger unit. In carrying out 
such tasks they may sometimes engage the enemy in 
dependently, but ordinarily they act in combination 
with the operations of other elements of the larger par 
ent unit. One further mission that motorized divisions 
may be called on to perform is that in combat they may 
be used to cover gaps between armored forces and the 
main mass of the army. 

Motorized forces of course have great mobility. Con 
sequently they can operate on extended fronts and at a 
considerable distance from the main mass of an army. 
Motorized divisions are seldom called upon to make the 
sustained effort habitually required of foot-infantry di- 
visions. 

For two reasons, the offensive power of crags 
infantry divisions is limited. Their tactical mobility, 
contrast to their strategic mobility, is the same as ‘ae 
of foot troops, and they are usually called upon to 
operate on extensive fronts. Against armored forces, 
their offensive power falls nearly to zero. On the other 
hand, against inferior troops or disorganized foot troops 
of the enemy, motorized units must take aggressive ac- 
tion. In general, motorized divisions operate with rela- 
tively weak local reserves, but with a sizable general 
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DIVISIONS 


reserve held out in order to take best advantage of their 
motor mobility in executing outflanking maneuvers. 

In our operations of motorized divisions, command 
ers must bear in mind that troops moving by motor 
transport are es yecially vulnerable to attack from the 
air and from ambush from the ground. In the approach 
march, motorized troops move across country whenever 
there are practicable routes. Their movement is cov 
ered by light troops—motorcyclists or troops in light 
reconnaissance vehicles. The armor of the personnel 
carriers in which motorized troops move insures their 
protection against shell fire except for direct hits, and 
against long-range small-arms fire. 

Motorized divisions are especially valuable in cover 
ing a general retirement. In such a situation the motor- 
ized division may be the main element of the covering 
forces. Indeed the armored forces operating with the 
motorized divisions may be reduced to a supporting réle 
(local counterattacks); the principal armored forces 
would often be held in general reserve for a counter- 
offensive mission. Motorized divisions are also valuable 
for use in large-scale delaying actions. 

Now that we have considered briefly the essential 
missions of motorized divisions and their general meth- 
od of operation, let us see, on this basis, what special 


aspects of organization should be found in such divi 
sions. One general statement is possible in the first 
place: Such motorized divisions will almost always 
operate in close codperation with armored forces, hence 
the missions and characteristics of armored forces 
should in general determine the organization and 
equipment of motorized divisions. 

Motorized divisions, as we have seen, will habitually 
operate on wide fronts. This fact and the speed of 
movement of such units make it requisite that motor 
ized infantry regiments be so organized that they can 
carry out their missions with their organic means, either 
without attachment, or with the nece ssary attachments 
definitely specified in tables of organization in much 
the same manner as the medical personnel of the regi 
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ment is specified. In particular, the conditions under 
which the motorized regiment must operate make it 
necessary for a reconnaissance unit to be included as a 
permanent part ol the regiment for purposes of close 
reconnaissance. 

[he motorized division itself should have a motor 
ized reconnaissance battalion. This battalion would be 
used, of course, for missions of distant reconnaissance 
and flank security. 

The rdle of the motorized division is predominantly 
a defensive and holding réle. This, taken with the 
fact that such a division must cover wide frontages, in 
dicates that motorized divisions should be endowed 
with much more than the ordinary allotment of de 
fensive weapons. For one thing, they should have at 
least one AT battalion—two may be even better. For 
another, this type of division should have a divisional 
machine-gun battalion. Both of these units will be 
especially needed whenever a motorized division is 
called upon to execute delaying action, or hold an ex 
tensive defensive position. 

It appears, however, to be an open question whether 
the rifle battalion and companies of motorized divisions 
should have more of the lighter type of AT weapons 
than like units in foot divisions. It seems certain that 
the missions of the motorized division will commonly 
bring it into contact with the lighter types of hostile 


armored vehicle more often than the foot divisions will 
encounter such vehicles. We can be more certain as to 
how many light AT weapons should be included in 
motorized rifle battalions and companies once we have 
determined the type and power of the light AT weap- 
on best suited to our needs. 

We need not hesitate with respect to AA weapons. 
Since motorized divisions must operate at great dis 
tances from the main forces, and since their vulnerabil 
ity to air attack is high, it seems plain that the division 
should contain an organic AA unit of the 37-mm. class. 
Moreover, all vehicles of the division should have ma 
chine guns mounted for AA fire. 

The reasons given for an increased allotment of AT 
weapons in the motorized division have equal force 
for added machine guns. There should, in fact, be a 
divisional machine-gun battalion. We should particu 
larly note in this connection that separate machine-gun 
battalions have many other uses. For example, as re 
inforcing units in defensive situations. All told, this 
particular subject needs a fuller consideration in order 
to determine the actual value of such battalions in our 
general organization. 

The motorized infantry division seems to have less 
need for powerful artillery support than the foot divi 
sion. Indeed, as regards artillery, the motorized division 
should be generally more like the cavalry division than 
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the foot infantry division. Aviation must be relied on 
for the fire support of a fast moving force. 

Owing to the wide front of operations of the motor 
ized division, there should be ample provision within 
the division itself for ponton bridging. 

Regimental field trains are indispensable to such 
divisions. We cannot expect fast-moving forces to be 
supplied by the normal supply cycle. There are only 
two means, in fact, of insuring their supply. The first 
is a rolling reserve; the second, requisition on the in 
habitants. The dependence of the division on a rolling 
reserve indicates also the absolute need for extra per 
sonnel to handle captured or requisitioned vehicles. 

As to signal communication, it should be plain 
enough that both rapidity of movement and wide 
frontages of operation will seldom permit the establish 
ment of telephone nets on the same scale these nets 
are used in foot-troop divisions. Thus more dependence 
must be placed on radio, aviation, and motorcyclists, 
and on commercial telephone systems. 

In considering the organization of the motorized di 
vision, it is obvious that we are apt to find two con 
flicting points of view. On the one side, it can be held 
that we should organize the division and its compo 
nents for the execution of its special missions. On the 
other, it can perhaps be held that we should depart 
as little as possible from the organization of the foot 








But we 
cannot think clearly in arriving at the best organization 


division in forming the motorized division 


for the motorized division, unless we carefully dis 
tinguish between (1 
by the temporary assignment of additional motor trans 
portation, and (2) a unit that has a specific and highly 
important mission, organized in the best possible way 
to Carry out that mission. 


a Strategic reserve made mobile 


[here appears to be no good reason for going hall 
way in the matter. If we find it necessary to give the 
motorized division special types of transportation, o1 
markedly specialize it in any other way, we should by 
all means go the whole distance and build exactly the 
unit we need to carry out its often vitally important 
special mission in the most efficient manner. 

In weighing this whole problem and all of its details, 
it is particularly important for us to avoid any blind 
imitation of foreign example. Whether we know or 
do not know exactly how foreign motorized units have 
been used in recent combat makes little difference. We 
must consider mainly our own possible future situa 
tions rather than the situation of other armies than our 
own in past campaigns. 

One further thought—we should habituate ourselves 
to thinking of the whole cate gory of “fast troops” 
armored forces and motorized divisions alike—as a single 
unit of combat. 
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The INFantry JouRNAL doesn’t make a practice of running articles about Army posts— 
even those where Infantry units are stationed which are on our Honor Roll as hundred per cent 
subscribers. For if The Journat did give space to such articles, there wou!d be so many of them 
it would be our bounden duty to present, we wouldn’t have much room left for the things mili- 
tary readers like better to read. 

But Benning is different. 

By far the greater part of JourNat subscribers have either gone to school at Benning or 
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been stationed there, or have, in sweating over their Extension Courses, followed the contours 
and the roads of the Benning reservation until they could find their way to any corner of it 
blindfolded, if you were to set them down to begin with where the Water Tanks used to be or, 
say, at Harmony Cemetery. In fact, everybody who reads this article will already feel, when he 
first sees its title, as if he owned stock in Benning. And not a one will be wrong about it. For 
the simple reason that Benning, from the first, has paid dividends to us all—to all of us of the 
Infantry in every component of the Army, because we draw so heavily upon it for our know! 

edge of our own profession and its developments; and to every other citizen of the country, be 

cause of its unflagging contribution, year after year in more quiet times, to National Defense. 

Of the thousands of you reading this who have entered the Benning gates, crossed the 
Upatoi bridge, and passed Outpost No. | to go up the hill and reach the post itself—whether 
to tackle a course of The Infantry School, serve a tour with a Benning unit, or just to visit—all 
of you can be divided into two classes: those who want to go back there again some day, and will 
keep on wanting to go back (this is the bigger group of the two); and those who remember it as 
a bit hot in summer and pretty cold and damp in winter, and had just as soon be stationed some 
where else. But climate aside, nobody will deny that it’s a Grand Old Post and the very heart 
of the Infantry branch. 

Some will remember the first Benning, eight or nine miles from the present site, on the 
Macon Road near Columbus. Some will remember the wartime-barrack school buildings first 
built on the present post, the tent areas, the community baths, the shotgun houses it took five 
stoves to heat, and the home-made slab-covered quarters on Lumpkin and First Division Roads, 
the cowbarn theater where the pigeons roosted up above, and early Block 23 and Biglerville 
Those who came a little later will recall the first permanent snow-roofed houses in Austin Loop, 
the first big movie theater, and the development of the hospital, the stables, the ballpark, and the 
stadium. (The stadium caused a lot of hot argument, but it has seen a lot of good use.) About 
this time, too, the first section of the great 29th barracks arose. (There’s a good air view of the 
whole thing as it looks now on page 8.) 

Those who first saw Benning in the Thirties arrived in what could have been called until 
recently the Time of the Big Expansion. Hundreds of good quarters were built and commuters 


moved out from Columbus—for good, so it was thought. And all the post installations—The 
Infantry School itself, the barracks, the post school, the hospital, the lovely chapel, the clubs, 
the bachelor quarters, the quarters for student ofhcers, the noncoms’ quarters, the ranges, the 
new theater—all of these became just what they should be on a modern Army post. And adding 
most of all to the beauty of the place was the landscape gardening through this period of years to 


conserve and improve a site that had originally consisted largely of fields of cotton and corn. 


But this is not an historical article. It is an article to tell you what Benning is now, what it 
looks like now, and what it is doing. It will be assumed, in doing this, that either you have been 
to Benning yourself at some time between, say 1935 and 1939, or that you have some hearsay 
knowledge, or at least map knowledge of what we might call the “normal” recent Benning. 
Only the many brand new parts of the post, all over the reservation, that have sprung up since 
the Army began to become a real Army, will be emphasized. And this can be done best, perhaps, 
by using the tour method, mentioning only the old landmarks. (There’s a good map with this 
article if you get lost..) And now we'll turn you over to Major McKenney who will conduct you 
on the tour. 


























On making our tour of the modern Benning, pet 
haps the best w ay to travel will be to cover the reserva 
tion proper hrst and then wind up on the old post of 
Fort Benning to take a look at The Infantry School 
and what is now going on there. First, however, we 
have to mark the fact that the three main elements of 
the Benning garrison are now The Infantry School, the 
2d Armored Division, and the 4th Division. The three 
Infantry regiments of the 4th Division are the 8th, 22d, 
and 29th. And of course, as always at Benning, there 
are also several units and detachments ot a spare parts 
kind. 

So let us first drive up the hill into the main post and 
go west through it, past the 29th Infantry barracks and 
the 24th Infantry, and reach the vicinity of the airfield 
down by the Chattahoochee River. The Chattahoo 
chee, muddy as ever, will still serve very well as an 
“unfordable barrier between two warring countries, 
the Reds and the Blues.” But not far from its banks 
there are many changes to be found. Up on the bluff 
above Lawson Field, where the gardens of the 66th In 
fantry (Light Tanks) and the 29th Infantry used to be, 
there are now sixteen two-story barracks of the canton 
ment type. Alongside of them, of course, are the sepa 
rate messhalls and kitchens, and in rear of these bar 
racks is a long row of great sheds for the motor trans 
port and other equipment of the 20th Engineers. Part 


of the personnel ol this regiment was Ul insterred to it 
from Company A of the 4th Engineers, for so many 
years the Engineer demonstration unit of The Infantry 
School. 

Near the 20th Engineers area on this same plateau 
are the headquarters companies of the 2d Armored Di 
vision and the 2d Armored Brigade, in pyramidal tents 
\lso close by, a lot of other cantonment barrac ks are 
going up to form the home of several Air ¢ orps units 
including the recently activated 35th \ir Base Group 

Down on Lawson Field itself there is also much new 
activity. Besides the old hangars at the north end of the 
held and the great new cement ones, finished a very 
few years ago, 1S a tent area where among other Air 
Corps units are the 16th and 97th Observation Squad 
rons, Air Corps service elements, and the 50 lst Para 
chute Battalion. 

If we now leave this area near the air field and go 
out the road toward the Kennels to the point where 
Red Diamond Road and the Blue and Gray Road join, 
Here prac 
tically the whole area of the old Artillery Drill Field 
now consists of one company street of pyramidal tents 
after another, all the way to the 23d Infantry Wood: 
[his big camp is the temporary home of the 2d Recon 
naissance Battalion, the 17th Engineer Battalion, the 
78th Field Artillery Battalion, the 48th Signal Com 


we will find another smal! military city 
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ny, the 14th Quartermaster Battalion, and the 48th 
Medical Battalion, all of which belong to the 2d 
Armored Division. Their present home may be tem 
porary, but just the same they have electric lights, 
plenty of running water, and even a moving- picture 
theater. For naturally the big new post theater in the 
heart of old Fort Benning proper, kitty-cornered from 
the ball park, has been outgrown in short order in these 
days of expansion. Soon the troops in this area along 
the Blue and Gray Road will move into their new 
wooden barracks in the 2d Armored Division area out 
north of the Cusseta Road. 

Now if we move back toward the east along the 
Blue and Gray Road toward the south edge of the old 
post, we will come, in rear of the Simpson Pistol Range, 
to the new sheds that house the thirty-six new 37-mm. 
guns and the motor transportation of the 94th Antitank 
Battalion. Close by are the eight two-story barracks of 
this battalion and its headquarters, storerooms, quarters, 
messhalls, and other adjuncts. 

Where the Blue and Gray Road turns into the old 
post, the old ROTC tent area now looks very much as 
it always did during the summer when the tents were 
up. In these tents now live parts of the greatly increased 
number of student officers who are attending courses at 
The Infantry School. Instead of numbering students in 
hundreds, and not very many hundreds at that, the 
present year will see a total student body numbered in 
thousands. Buildings are going up for them on the old 
review ground near the ROTC area, and we'll come 
back to discuss their activities later. 

Over in Block 21 (Biglerville) the old brick mess- 
hall which was condemned several years ago because its 
roof was caving in has been propped up and reno- 

vated and is now occupied by the headquarters of the 
2d Armored Division, which you can imagine is as 
busy a place as you will find on the reservation. The 
temporary wooden quarters of Block 21—still temporary 
after twenty years—have the same mission as of old. 
Here bachelor officers and casuals have their quarters. 

Now moving on over to the First Division Road we 
notice up on Maxey Ridge, on its wooded northern 
slope, another cluster of pyramidal tents, the home of 
the 87th Engineer Battalion. Off in the other direction, 
of course, beyond the many score of permanent quarters 
built during the past few years, is the post hospital 
which we note simply to say that the preliminaries are 
under way for the construction of an addition which 
will hold 1,435 beds. More than a hundred separate 
buildings are going up for this purpose. They will oc- 
cupy the sloping grounds to the front (southwest) of 
the hospital, ground which was once a part of the old 
golf course and which has been used for a number of 
years for the annual hunter trials. 

Traveling out away from the main post over the First 
Division Road, we are shortly aware that something is 
wrong, that something important is gone. It won't take 
any o aia Benningite long to realize that what he misses 











January 
is the Water Tanks. Remnants of the bases are still 
there, but the tanks have been removed. The ofheial 
name for the spot is now Outpost No. 2, where all ve- 
hicles traveling the First Division Road are now 
checked by the military police. For many years, of 
course, Outpost No. 2 was several miles farther out, 
near the Cusseta Road at Harmony Cemetery. 

The First Division Road, we will already have noted 
still needs paving. Several years ago it was made into a 
fine wide road, but nowadays it gets so much travel that 
its “improved” surface stays thoroughly corrugated. 
But as we reach the junction of the First Division and 
Santa Fe Roads, we see up ahead that the First Division 
Road is actually being paved at last (all the way to the 
Cusseta Road) and that the Santa Fe and Marne Roads 
are being used as a detour. 

As a matter of fact, a good many thousand readers 
of this article will remember the Marne Road as little 
more than a trail. But in recent years a great many of 
the old trail roads which were barely passable for 
motors have been made into graded roads covering all 
parts of the reservation. So we drive readily enough 
along the Marne Road all the way to its junction with 
the Cusseta Road. And here we find that the Cusseta 
Road, too, has recently had a new surface put on it after 
many years of patching. They are now talking in fact 
about making it into a four-lane highway all the way in 
to Columbus. 

Heading south toward Cusseta from the Marne Road 
junction, it is only a short distance to the Harmony 
Cemetery area. Few remember the fact today, but the 
original post of Fort Benning was almost established in 
this area. Difficulties of installing utilities, however, re- 
sulted in the final selection of the area along the Upatoi. 
But now, at the junction of the First Division and 
Cusseta Roads, in the triangle where so many annual 
students’ camps have been pitched, we find the center 
of the activities of a whole division—the 4th Division. 
The division site itself is generally triangular with Har- 
mony Cemetery at the apex of the triangle, and with 
the Cusseta, Jamestown, and Hourglass Roads as the 
three sides of it. 

Close by Harmony Cemetery is 4th Division head- 
quarters, occupying the large log cabin constructed 
some years ago as headquarters for one of the CCC 
camps. And near this headquarters are the cantonment 
barracks of the 4th Signal Company, the 4th Recon- 
naissance Troop, and the 4th Military Police Com- 
pany, which occupy the old CCC barracks and overflow 
into a large pyramidal tent area. New buildings, of 
course, are going up to take the place of the tents, as in 
all parts of the reservation where tents still serve as 
troop quarters. A little farther to the south, nearer to 
the Eighth Division Road (this road is one of the new 
ones; you can find it on the map) lie the barracks of 
the 4th Engineer Battalion and those of the 4th Medical 
Battalion which look very neat indeed in their new 
coats of grey paint. Farther on down the Cusseta 
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Road toward Cusseta we find the 4th Division area 
stretching for several miles along the right of the 
road—first the 8th Infantry and then the 4th Quarter 
master Battalion and the 67th Armored Regiment. 
Then in turn come the new cantonment area of the 


22d Infantry, and then the areas of the newly organized 


29th, 42d, and 44th Field Artillery Battalions. This 


brings us to the corner of the Cusseta Road and the 
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Hourglass Road, and from this point we can see not 
far away the area of the 20th Field Artillery Battalion 
Circling around the 4th Division area and moving 
north up the — n Road and then east ori the 8th 
Division Road, to the 14th Field Artillery 

Armored ) c: ie vale just beyond this to the tents of 
the 4l1st Infantry ( Armored ), 
of the 2d Armored Division 


e come 


both of which are 
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area also, but north of the Cusseta Road near Harmony 
Cemetery, is the temporary camp of the 68th Armored 
Regiment (L). 

This‘big 4th Division area contains, of course, all the 
adjuncts necessary to a military community of its size 
—two large theaters, firehouses, post exchanges, and 
everything else. One regiment of the 4th Division— 
the 22d Infantry—was still at Fort McClellan, Ala- 
bama, when this was written. The regiment was simply 
waiting for the completion of its barracks out here in 
the 4th Division area before moving to Benning. 

But we haven't finished our tour of the new Benning 
yet by any means. If we begin again at Harmony 
oC emetery and travel toward Columbus on the Cusseta 
Road, first crossing the bridge over the Upatoi (which 
is still fordable or unfordable, as the problem demands ) 
and then turning right on the first road we come to 
and then left again a mile or so farther down that road, 
we enter the 2d Armored Division area. This, like the 
4th Division area, is being rapidly Gaiched into a com 
plete divisional cantonment. This site has particular 
advantages, being right on the railroad for one thing, 
and being in a section of the Benning reservation 
which has been little used in the past even for ma 
neuvers—a section containing greatly varied terrain 

upon which will soon be heard the clank and roar of 
scout cars, armored transports, and tanks—the fighting 
tools of an armored division. 

The 2d Armored Division area is the last of the new 
troop installations we need to describe to bring you up 
to date on Benning. But out on the reservation, away 
from the old post, are one or two other activities and 
installations in which you will be interested. For one 
thing, a subdistrict of the CCC with a strength of 
1,200 youths has been organized in conjunction with 
the big Benning expansion. These six companies will 
continue further with the great amount of practical 
forestry which the CCC has done on the Benning res- 
ervation since the CCC first began. The new CCC 
camp is on the Jamestown Road just south of the Eighth 
Division Road across from the 4th Division area. One 
of the big jobs the CCC will have will be to clear 
17,000 heavily wooded acres on the reservation. After 
that is done, they will thin out 18,000 more acres of 
the more heavily wooded areas. This, of course, will 
open up more than one-third of the whole reservation, 
areas now too heavily covered with woods and under- 
growth for full training use. 

Another new installation of importance is the 4th 
Division ranges, which lie well down the Cusseta Road 
toward Cusseta and to the north of that road. Away 
off the reservation several miles northeast of Eelbeck, 
along the upper reaches of the Upatoi, is another large 
area used almost daily by various troops for problems 
which involve the firing of ball ammunition. 

We have left the activities of The Infantry School 
itself on the main post of Fort Benning until the last. 
There is no need to describe the school as it has been, 
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so we will consider only the activities of the present 
expansion. 

The main idea at present, of course, is to furnish 
large numbers of trained infantry platoon leaders to 
the new army. Consequently all Regular courses at 
the school have been discontinued. In July, 1940, the 
school began a series of short courses—refresher courses, 
actually, for junior Infantry officers. All classes are 
much larger than before. The main course, as it might 
be called, for rifle and heavy-weapons company of- 
ficers, lasts twelve weeks. This course contains 528 
hours of instruction. Of this time, 208 hours is devoted 
to weapons, 221 to tactical principles, 80 hours to gen 
eral instruction, and 19 hours to recreation and special 
demonstrations. 

A twelve-week course for the purpose of training bat- 
talion commanders and staff officers of units of the 
Army of the United States from the National Guard, 
contains the same number of total hours of instruction. 
But this course gives only 27 hours to weapons but 315 
to tactical principles, 158 to general instruction, and 
28 hours to recreation and special demonstrations. 

There are also twelve-week courses in communica 
tions and in motor maintenance for officers, and in 
communications and motor-mechanics instruction for 
enlisted men. 

A new class enters the school about once a month 
in each of the six courses. These classes run in size 
about as follows: 400 in the course for rifle and heavy 
weapons company officers, 150 in the battalion com 
mander and staff officer course; 100 in the motor main- 
tenance course for officers, 70 in the officers’ communi- 
cation course, 100 in the motor-mechanics’ course for 
enlisted men, and 100 in the enlisted communication 
course. With classes of this size it is necessary to divide 
them into sections or instructional groups. Eighteen 
separate groups are always undergoing instruction at 
the same time. 

For administration, the students are formed into the 
Training Regiment of four battalions—three consist- 
ing of officers and one of enlisted men. All student 
ofcers who begin a course in any given month are 
assigned to one of the three officer battalions. The 
enlisted men’s battalion contains all enlisted students 
undergoing instruction at the school at any given time. 
Each officer training battalion has four companies tak- 
ing the refresher course, one company taking the bat 
talion commander and staff officer course, and one 
company for all other student officers 

A special enlisted detachment, organized for the 
Training Regiment, furnishes all stil personnel 
needed for administrative and supply activities. This 
detachment has grades and ratings to include cooks, 
clerks, messengers, battalion and regimental mess ser- 
geants, company and regimental supply sergeants, first 
sergeants, and battalion and regimental sergeants major. 

As in all past courses at Benning, instruction is held 
outdoors whenever possible. But as the rainy winter 
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season came on it was plain that much instruction 
would have to be held indoors. There are not enough 
lecture rooms in the present Academic Building, of 
course, to provide for all classes. One additional code 
room is being constructed for the communications 
But it will take eight more buildings to handle 
the indoor instruction during the bad weather if all 
instruction is to continue on schedule. 

Suitable housing for the 1,800 to 2,100 ofhcer stu 
dents and 500 to 600 enlisted students who are now at 
Benning at any given time, is also of utmost importance. 
The buildings for this purpose are being constructed 
as specified in the War Department Standard Block 
construction policy. Naturally a good deal of shifting 
has been necessary to make the best use of available 
quarters. The students who came to Benning in Au 
gust were housed in a tent camp of 600 capacity in the 
old ROTC camp area. The September increment went 
into the temporary barracks of the block type that had 
been built originally for the 20th Engineers. The 
October increment went into barracks vacated by the 
83d Field Artillery. 

As this article was written, the construction of forty 
five barracks, each with a capacity of sixty-three men, 
was rapidly nearing completion for the use of the four 
student training battalions and their administrative per 
sonnel. These buildings are going up on the south end 
of Gordon Field, where so many of Benning’s big re 
views have been held in past years. Near these bar 
racks, of course, enough 250-men messhalls and other 
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necessary buildings are also going up. As soon as these 
barracks are finished, the school will have ample hous 
ing for 3,000 students at a time. 

Another problem bound to rise in any such vast ex 
pansion as that which Benning is now seeing, is the 
problem of transportation. Every possible instructional! 
area within walking distance of the Training Regiment 
area or near the old narrow-gauge railway line is being 
used to the fullest extent in order to keep down the 
demands for motor transportation. In the past few years 
the narrow-gauge line had given way to a considerabk 
extent, in the normal student-training activities at Ben 
ning, to the use of motor busses. The motors, of course, 
permit a much greater flexibility and have enabled in 
struction to be given On many areas of the resers ation 
well out from the main post which in earlier years were 
seldom used. Now, trafhc on the Toone 
ville Line is heavy, and new classes of students, like 
those of many years back, 
main post regularly. 


however, 
are rattling in and out of the 


There are a good many other enlargements and im 
provements in the new Benning that are to be expected 
when an Army post increases in size from eight or nine 
thousand to more than thirty thousand in population 
But what we have seen is the main story. The potential 
facilities of Benning both as to terrain and climate hav 
always been immense. Now, for the first time in its 
history, few of Benning’s hundred thousand acres will 
lie idle. Far more than ever in the past has Benning 
become the very center of Infantry life and progress 
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Air Infantry 


By Lieutenant Colonel William C. Lee, Infantry 


Nowadays two kinds of infantry ride in airplanes, 
and there is a distinct difference between them—air 
infantry and parachute troops. The parachute troops 
you have seen in past numbers of The Journat under- 
go, of course, a considerable amount of special training 
in order to toughen them for their job in combat—that 
of seizing important tactical or strategical points at the 
earliest possible hour. In fact, they might well be 
termed advance guards for air infantry and other air- 
borne troops. On the other hand, air infantry consists 
of infantry organizations, with units of supporting 
arms attached, carried in airplanes which land in hostile 
territory to strengthen and augment the holdings gained 
by the parachute troops until slower-moving ground 
forces can advance far enough to gain contact and give 
still further support. ‘Air infantry can also be used in 
many acute situations when high-speed reinforcement 
of distant or isolated garrisons is imperative. 

The planes air infantry rides in must have places to 


land. Hence it is the business of parachute infantry to 
capture airfields—as these troops did in Holland. In th« 
Low Countries wide stretches of paved roads were also 
used and were cleared for successive landings by the 
simple method of running planes off the road. Yet 
given enough time, a country at war, if its wide open 
spaces are not too vast, can do much to defend itself 
against air infantry. In England today fields or pastures 
big enough for planes to land on, except of course the 
fields used by the Royal Air Force, have been made un- 
usable, often through simple expedients. Ditches have 
been dug, boulders have been strewn, and sizable posts 
have been installed close enough together so that any 
plane that tries to land will be wrecked. Likewise, 
wooden posts, concrete pillars, or other obstructions, 
have been placed near the sides of straight stretches of 
roads so that a plane landing on the road would shear 
off its wings. Thus, against countries small in area, air 
infantry should be used early, or it may prove imprac- 
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ticable to use it at all. If time is permitted for counter- 
measures to be made effective, the number of parachute 
troops required to precede the air infantry must be great- 
ly increased, and it will be necessary to land large num 
bers of parachute troops to seize and prepare landing 
areas for the planes of the air infantry. 

Air-infantry experiments are now being carried out 
by the troops of the 2d Division at Fort Sam Houston, 
with the hearty coéperation of the Air Corps. But this 
is not the first time our Army has taken to the air. Back 
in 1931, large planes of the Air Corps transported a 
battery of field artillery across the Panamanian Isthmus 
on a flight of ninety miles. A couple of years later an 
entire field artillery battalion was flown a distance of 
thirty-five miles, also in Panama. In 1934, the Infantry 
Board carried out a test involving a movement of an 
infantry battalion by air. And early this year, in Cali- 
fornia, a prov isional rifle battalion made up of coast 
artillery troops, totaling 354 officers and enlisted men, 
with their organizational equipment, moved by air from 
Hamilton Field to March Field, a distance of over 400 
miles. There have probably been other similar flights 
which were not noted in the records consulted in pre- 
paring this article. Now, however, we should envision 
air infantry used in much larger numbers. There is no 
reason why air-infantry units as large as a division or 
larger, cannot be moved by plane if there is a tactical 
need for it. Air infantry units of such size exist now in 
Euro 

The successful development of an air infantry, like 
that of parachute troops, is being aided in great meas- 
ure through the coéperation of the Air Corps. From 
the beginning our Air Corps has shown the deepest in- 
terest in these new projects. The Air Corps has made 
its resources available to the Infantry, both in its work 
with parachute troops and with air infantry itself. 

The parachute troops, of course, require more spe- 
cialists in their training than air infantry. But for both, 
the Air Corps is not “only furnishing the pilots and 
planes needed but experienced parachute instructors. 
They are teaching our air-minded Doughboys how to 
maintain their parachutes and how to pack them. They 
have developed special-type parachutes and accessories 
and their agencies accomplish the necessary major re- 
pairs and maintenance. 

The air infantryman carries his parachute as safety 
equipment like all military flyers, and not for the pur- 
pose of tactical jumping. Yet the air infantryman must 
receive parachute training similar to that given to men 
of the Air Corps for emergencies, and he must learn 
the rudiments of emergency jumping. 

Our new aerial Sa, a has naturally called for 
considerable study in order to find out what kind of 
equipment will serve best, especially for the parachute 
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troops. In the course of this study it was found that 
the Forest Service, a branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture, was using, out in the mountains of Montana, 
especially developed equipment for dropping groups of 
as many as six or eight men in isolated roadless forest 
areas to fight forest fires. Five officers representing the 
Office of the Chief of Infantry, the Air Corps, and the 
Infantry Board, went to Montana for a week to study 
the equipment and methods of the Forest Service. Every 
facility was extended to the visiting Army officers. T his 
visit and the enthusiastic coéperation of the Forest Serv 
ice enabled us to gain the full benefit of their experience 
and saved many weeks of experiment in the develop: 
ment of parachute troops. 

One might think that air infantry is a comparatively 
simple development from the viewpoint of the Infantry 
itself—that there is little to it except loading troops into 
air transports and unloading them when they land. 
But in fact a good deal of specialized training is re- 
quired. In the first place, the troops have to be taught 
how to load and unload themselves and their equip 
ment rapidly and efficiently. They must also undergo 
rigorous training in going into action under every con 
ceivable circumstance upon landing. Ordinarily the 
landing place will be known in advance and it will 
therefore be essential to rehearse entire units for their 
specific tasks in specific operation. It is also probable 
that we may find some special types of equipment more 
suitable for air infantry than for other units. The 
method of loading will depend on the type of plane to 
be used for transport, and the equipment to be carried 
Thus an air infantry heavy-weapons company ma\ 
need to learn several different kinds of loading so that 
no time will be lost whatever the type of airplane made 
available, or the equipment to be carried. 

Apparently the parachute troops and air infantry 
used in Europe have mainly been landed far in the 
enemy's rear. They have been used to capture impor- 
tant areas but they have been also used to destroy 
bridges, disrupt communications, set fires, destroy pub- 
lic utilities, and even to create general confusion in rear 
areas by spreading false news. Parachute troops, how- 
ever, can also be dropped much nearer the fighting 
front, even short distances in rear of the front. But air 
infantry, except in unusual situations where the com- 
bat zone consists generally of flat land, is not apt to be 
practicable of use in forward areas. 

Air infantry and parachute troops alike must be 
trained to fight upon landing, independently in small 
groups, even though these will usually be elements of 
a larger force undertaking a single operation. These 
troops and their equipment should land together so 
they can hit the ground ready to fight. 
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Eclipse of a Division 


By Colonel Cary I. Crockett, 


here is hardly an officer in our army who has not 
pondered over what day-by-day life must have been for 
the British soldier of the divisions sacrificed in the ef- 
fort to withdraw the BEF from France. 

The operations in June of the British 51st Division— 
the Highland Division—give a glimpse of the pattern of 
events in that organization during the historic four- 
teen days of continuous fighting against hopeless odds. 

During May the Highland Division had held a sector 
of the Maginot Line, but as the Dunkirk withdrawal 
drew to a close it was moved rapidly from the Metz 
and Verdun localities to the westward. 

As a grim omen of the future, the 51st had two days 
of uncertainty while the High Command deliberated 
whether to use the division against a German break- 
through near Montmedy, or in an attempt to stop the 
German drive against Paris. 

Varennes, the town in the valley of the Aire, familiar 
to men of the American divisions that were on the west- 
ern wing of our First Army during the Meuse-Argonne 
battle, was the first position in readin: ess designated for 
the Highland Division; then it was shifted rapidly to 
the vicinity of Gisors, northwest of Paris. But there was 
no stop at Gisors. As the troops arrived by motor trans- 
port and train they were hurried on to the Bresle River 
preparatory to adv ancing northward and taking over a 
wide portion of the line of the Somme nearest the sea. 

But the Germans had secured bridgehead across— 
that is, on the south bank of—the Somme. Therefore, 
on May 28, when the leading elements of the Highland 
Division pushed ahead beyond the Bresle to gain con- 
tact with the Germans, now already across the river 
from Abbeville, a British armored division, in conjunc- 
tion with some French tank companies, attacked the 
German bridgeheads. This attack was partly success- 
ful; the bridgeheads were almost entirely reduced. But 
the armored division suffered such losses, that all but 
part of one brigade was ordered back to refit near Rouen 

The mission then assigned the Highland Division 
was to occupy and hold a frontage of eighteen miles on 
the Somme, with its left flank resting on the English 
Channel—a long line indeed for only two brigades. 

The French IX Corps had promised to capture the 
German bridgeheads at Abbeville before turning over 
the sector to the British, but the attack of May 28 and 
another on May 30 failed to accomplish this. Never- 
theless, on June | the Division took over defense of the 
Somme on the extended front originally assigned. 

Intelligence reports from all sources showed that a 
German offensive across the Somme to the south was 
imminent. To block this offensive, the bridgeheads— 
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now reinforced and strengthened by the Germans—had 
to be captured. The High Command therefore directed 
that a third attack be launched at dawn on June 4, the 
main blow to be delivered by French tanks and infan- 
try with British infantry and artillery supporting the 
French on both flanks. 

After the Allied artillery had put down a heavy con- 
centration from 3:00 to 3:30 a.m. on June 4, the French 
heavy tanks advanced, followed by their lighter tanks 
and infantry. 

Unlocated German antitank guns and mines de- 
stroyed practically all the French tanks. As a natural 
consequence the infantrymen following the tanks were 
mowed down, and their advance halted, by € 
machine-gun fire. 

On the east flank of the main effort the Cameron 
Highlanders ran into a strong German force. The Ger- 
mans, who were also attacking, had avoided the French 
preparation fire and were pushing vigorously ahead. 
When the two forces came together, neither side gave 
quarter, and casualties were heavy. Although the C ‘am- 
erons were without the support of the tanks—all of 
which were now out of action—they continued to ad- 
vance until the leading companies were destroyed almost 
to a man. Despite frightful losses they took their initial 
objective and held on under heavy machine-gun and 
mortar fire until nightfall. The order then came to 
withdraw. 

On the left flank the Seaforth and Gordon High- 
landers also attacked, captured their objectives and held 
them until they were likewise ordered to retire under 
cover of darkness. 

The breakdown of the main attack in the center, 
which was planned and delivered by the French, 
rendered futile the action of the Scotch regiments on 
the flanks. The entire operation was therefore a dis- 
astrous failure because of the losses in men and fighting 
vehicles. 

German pressure continued to increase, and the 
next morning, June 5, a general withdrawal to a line 
about five miles south of the Somme was ordered. The 
division held this line throughout the day, but had to 
carry out another withdrawal five or six miles farther 
to the south, again under cover of darkness. They held 
the new line until the night of June 6-7, when the 
division fell back across the Bresle, the rear elements 
destroying all bridges. 

The two brigades—the 152d and 154th—had been 
assigned such a wide frontage to cover (the 154th alone 
had a frontage of over eight miles) that effective co- 
Operation was impossible. 
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The orders for holding such an extensive front had 
come from the French. In this connection it may be of 
interest to point out that in our own analyses at Fort 
Leavenworth of French tactical methods based on the 
study of reports on their annual maneuvers of 1937 and 
1938 this tendency towards over-extension was noted 
and condemned. 

The German columns of both motorized and march 
ing infantry, carrying light automatic weapons, ma 
chine guns and mortars, smashed ahead, rapidly over- 
running and capturing or destroying a number of iso- 
lated units. A battalion headquarters unit of the Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders became separated from 
the main body and a battalion of the Black Watch or 
ganized a counterattack to save it. But the Germans 
came on so swiftly that there was no time to launch 
the counterattack. By the afternoon — June 6 — the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders had lost two-thirds 
of their original strength. One company, however, re- 
ported as lost, after having been cut off and surrounded 
by Germans for two days, made its way through the 
hostile forces and eventually rejoined its battalion. 

The withdrawal of the Highland Division under 
cover of darkness, successively from one line to another 
line five or six miles in the rear, seems to have followed 
in general the principles and doctrines familiar to our 
Army. But how far indeed we failed in recent years at 
the Command and General Staff School to reach a 
genuine verisimilitude in the set-up of our problems, 
not only with respect to “the fog of war” but also the 
many details that exercise such vital influences in 





battle! To “withdraw under cover of darkness to the 
high ground west of the Big Stranger, etc.,” 


in the classrcom. What must it have been like to the 
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Highlanders, battle worn and exhausted, all magnih 
cent fighters but now realizing that they were hopeless 
ly outnumbered and outclassed in weapons! 

During the attack against the bridgeheads the High 
land brigades had lost so heavily that when the order 
came to hold on the Bresle the High Command had to 
form a composite force, known as “Brigade A,” from 
another British division and hurry it forward to take 
over part of the line fronting on the Bresle. 

Even so, the Bresle line could be held only one day. 
On the evening of June 7 word came to the division 
headquarters that German tanks and motorized infan 
try had broken through the French on the right of the 
division, and were making for Rouen. And Rouen was 
the divisional base of supplies! 

One can imagine the effect that this news had on 
the spirits of the worn-out commanders and staffs at 
division and brigade headquarters. In all probability 
the bad tidings were withheld as long as possible from 
the subordinate commanders and troops who, after hay 
ing had to bear for days and days the brunt of continu 
ous fighting, must now be called on to endure still more 
terrible trials. 

All ranks of the division and its attached units had 
now been battling constantly for a week, with hardly 
an hour’s rest. The troops moreover had been subjected 
night and day to dive-bombing and other air attacks 
They had been pressed persistently by superior forces 
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The line of the Bresle was still intact. But now (June 
8) the problem of supply had become serious. A quick 
shift in arrangements on June 8 provided for obtaining 
all supplies for the division, except ammunition, from 
Le Havre, and for an ammunition train to be run from 
the Rouen depot to the division refilling points. It will 
be seen, however, that staff arrangements in actual 
combat, unlike those solved in the map-problem room, 
do not always work out according to plan. Here again 
the frictions of war often wreck the most careful cal- 
culations. 

On this same day—June 8—orders came from the 
French IX Corps for a general retirement to the line of 
the La Bethune River, which enters the English Chan 
nel at Dieppe. At this time about 900 replacements 
arrived, which were hurried to the Bethune line for 
incorporation in their units. Practically all of them 
were to be captured within forty eight hours. The 
Bethune position was not occupied until after daylight 
on June 9. Exhausted as the troops were, they had to 
be kept at work until midday preparing for defense. 

On June 9 representatives of the Royal Navy arrived 
at division headquarters to discuss measures for evacua- 
tion from Le Havre. An original plan to continue the 
retreat by way of Rouen had perforce to be abandoned, 
as a result of the German menace at that place and the 
destruction of the adjacent bridges over the Seine. 

Following a hasty conference held in front of the 
church at Arques, orders were issued for the withdrawal 
of the whole IX Corps and its attached troops to Le 
Havre with a view to evacuation through that port. 
Moreover, a tactical measure of critical urgency was 
ordered. This was the dispatch of a group known later 
as the “Ark Force,” formed by hurriedly throwing to- 
gether what was left of the 154th Brigade, the impro- 
vised “Brigade A,” two field regiments of Royal Artil- 
lery (garrison? ), three field companies of engineers, and 
various odds and ends of troops, to prepare and hold a 
covering position in front of Le Havre. The corps was 
to retire behind this force into the port. 

As if things were not bad enough already, on June 
10 more unwelcome news came. In the first place, 
neither the supplies from Le Havre, nor the ammuni- 
tion from Rouen, had ever materialized. G-4 must have 
gnashed his teeth; but G-3 also must have had more 
than his share of trouble. Intelligence reports now 
showed beyond doubt that German tanks and motor- 
ized infantry had just turned north from Rouen and 
were about to cut off the retreat of the division and 
corps on Le Havre. On the heels of these reports came 
others, asserting as facts fully established that the Ger- 
mans were advancing in full force on both Fécamp and 
Dieppe. A glance at the accompanying map will show 
what this meant. There was good reason to believe 
that the Germans’ favorite scissors action was about to 
be applied. New decisions had to be made with utmost 
speed. And the staff work to put them in effect had to 
be efficient as well as speedy. 
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The only port left open to the hard-pressured High- 
landers and their French allies of the IX C Jorps was the 
small town of St.Valerie-en-Caux. The decision was 
to try to get away through that place. To this end 
orders were issued to establish a beach-head around 
St.Valerie, and for a withdrawal into it during hours of 
darkness. A staff officer was sent to acquaint the Ark 
Force with the changed situation and to assist in evacu 
ating troops in its vicinity through Le Havre. 

The beach-head at St.Valerie was immediately estab 
lished. June 11 was signalized by heavy German at 
tacks against it. In these attacks the action of the 
German ground troops was accurately coérdinated with 
that of swarms of dive-bombing planes. Nevertheless 
the Highlanders repelled every assault of every kind 
made against their sector. But ‘unfortunately, the Ger 
mans were able to break through in the sector held by 
the French IX Corps, and even to enter St.Valerie it 
self. The headquarters of the Highland Division had 
just been set up there! There was barely time for a 
shift of headquarters westward and closer to the beach. 

During the day, orders had gone out from division 
headquarters to destroy all vehicles and equipment, ex 
cept small arms and ammunition, and to withdraw to 
the beaches preparatory to evacuation. 

The sorely pressed troops tried to carry out the order, 
but upon arrival in the night at St.V alerie they found 
that the town was in German hands, and there weré no 
ships available for evacuation. It is wonderful to relate 
that even in this disastrous situation, order and cohesion 
were not lost. Some men tried to save themselves by 
swimming out to small craft lying off the seawall, but 
German machine-gun fire accounted for most of them 

The navy, finding it impossible to approach St. 
Valerie, had moved the British transports to Veules-les- 
Roses, a village four miles to the east, possibly without 
notifying division headquarters about the change. A 
few of the more fortunate men who were trying to 
escape individually managed to reach the transports. 

Daylight of June 12 disclosed a glorious but pathetic 
sight. The remnants of the gallant division were occu- 
pying a final position on the beach, still defiant, al- 
though the Germans had captured the town, and no 
boats for evacuation were in sight. The Highlanders’ 
plan at that time was to hold out until night, then 
either to recapture the town or move elsewhere in the 
search for boats. No doubt they would have done one 
or the other, had either been humanly possible. But 
though troops can continue to fight without food, they 
cannot oppose a completely equipped enemy without 
ammunition. And for the Highlanders both food and 
ammunition were lacking. Dauntless as they were, 
the survivors were therefore compelled to surrender. 

Nevertheless, this splendid Highland Division did 
not suffer a complete eclipse. What was left of the 
Ark Force, after covering the evacuation of other forces 
at Le Havre, succeeded in getting away, the last ele- 
ments embarking at Le Havre at daybreak on June 14. 
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The Triangular Division Today 
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On Mountain Warhare | 
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We have no Alpine frontiers. But we have Alaska. 
id if we should become involved in a major war, 
essity might force us to fight anywhere from the 
es to the equator the world around, in jungles, des- 

‘s. or mountains. But what is certain is that we 

vuld fight in Alaska to prevent any foreign nation 
from securing a foothold on this continent within strik- 
ing distance of our states and their cities. Yet we pay 
no attention to mountain warfare and have no special 
troops or training for it. And special organization, spe- 
cial equipment, special tactics and therefore special 
training, special leadership including generalship, are 
necessary in mountain fighting, because it is a kind of 
warfare distinct and apart from what we study, organize 
and train for under the title of “modern war. 

So great are the limitations upon armies and their 
operations imposed by the tyranny of mountainous ter- 
rain that an army entering into mountainous country 
mav be said in effect to be marching back into the past. 
This is so true that very likely a Skanderbeg, a Ziska, 
or a Montrose would make a better leader in mountain 
warfare than the graduates of the Command and Gen 
eral Staff School; and Bourcet’s Guerre des Montagnes 
written in the early 18th Century would likely be a bet- 
- guide than our present FSR. The anonymous 

Campagne du duc de Rohan dans la Valteline en 1635 
is actually more instructive in mountain warfare than 
any military work published in this country today. How 
great is the contrast between “modern warfare” and 
mountain warfare may be seen by listing the character- 
istics of modern war as described by Foch: 

(1) Recruiting on a national scale. 

(2) Armies are therefore larger. 

(3) Armaments are improved as to range, accuracy, 
and volume of fire. 


To this list today we must add gas-driven vehicles for 
supply and combat in the air as well as on the ground. 

But in a mountainous country we find that: 

(1) Recruiting is on a special basis: we find élite 
troops. 

(2) Armies are much smaller in size. 

(3) Many of the improved instruments of war can- 
not be used to advantage. 


Other contrasts appear. The principle of concentra- 
tion of all forces is so profoundly modified that the nor- 
mal characteristics can scarcely be recognized. A phys- 
ical concentration of force is generally impossible. 
Therefore, of necessity, war is made by small] bodies 
widely separated. The terrain counts for more, and 
weapons for less. Supply conditions would be more 
familiar to a soldier of an earlier age than to one of this. 
The very conduct of route marches is enormously modi- 
fied. Marches take on greater importance and their 
conduct involves a highly specialized technique. The 
steep grades and the rarefied atmosphere om sO great a 
strain on marching men that troops led by officers in- 
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experienced in mountain warfare become incapacitated 
before they can be brought into action. An entire regi 
ment has been known to have been permanently de- 
stroyed in this way. Special study of mountain w arfare 
is needed, not because there is any strong likelihood 
that American troops may be called upon to operate in 
mountainous country, but rather because in the event 
that they may be, the consequences of our ignorance 
would certainly prove disastrous. 

It would be a grave mistake to send troops as they are 
organized in the United States Army to operate in a 
mountainous region. This will appear of itself when 
we examine the characteristics of mountainous coun 
tries. The high and bold relief permits of only meager, 
dispersed, and isolated resources including shelters 
which are the more badly needed. Resources are barely 
enough for the small and scattered population—if any. 
lhe lack of products and exchange of products makes 
good roads unnecessary, especially as the steep grades 
and severe changes in temperature make upkeep costly 
and uneconomical. Altitudes change rapidly; climatic 
conditions, products, and types of communications 
change with the altitude. Commonly the larger valleys 
alone have fairly easy communications, temperate cli 
mate, a diversity of products, and shelter. As the foot 
hills are passed evidences of civilization give way to 
cattle grazing. Higher, perhaps lumbering. Above the 
timber line summer-grazing pastures may be found. Be 
yond, only desert. Generally in mountainous country 
an army must supply its own needs from the — 

This supply is extraordinarily difficult. Roads ar 
usually narrow and steep. Construction and repair are 
costly. Rock must be blasted, fills made, and bridges 
built. Winter frosts and spring torrents take their toll. 
An army needs engineers in great numbers and tools 
and equipment in large quantities. This means more 
mouths to feed and more men to shelter, therefore a 
larger supply train. Often the only possible transporta 
tion will be by pack mules. This means longer columns 
and a still greater proportion of supplies; forage for the 
hay-burners must be brought in too. A higher propor 
tion, then, of engineers and supply troops. 

The number of fighting men that can be effectively 
used and supplied on a single route bears no relation 
whatever to the numbers that can be handled by a 
single road in open country. The narrower the road 
the longer the column. The increase is not in mathe 
matical ratio, but almost in geometrical ratio. A column 
of twos does not occupy double the length of a column 
of fours, but three or four times that length. Experi 
enced officers place greater distances between units, be 
cause the units tend to string out in climbing and close 
up in going downhill. Because of the length of col- 
umns, artillery and supply trains must be interpolated. 
Pack mules climb faster than foot troops and go down- 
hill much more slowly. These factors produce an ac- 
cordion effect on columns. These are some of the rea- 


sons why units must be small and handy, to be easily 
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controlled and supplied and supported. Thus, the lack 
of resources inched ing shelters, the unusual proportion 
of auxiliary troops, the peculiarities of the communica- 
tions, all make necessary small combat teams with very 
long and vulnerable tails. 

The proportion of artillery to infantry must be re- 
duced. The choice of gun positions is restricted and 
opportunities for maneuver are limited. The guns can- 
not go into action readily and targets are few and poor. 
More guns call for more pack animals, more forage, 
more ammunition, more supplies, more personnel for 
supply, and the old vicious circle is at work again. 

Even where motor roads exist they will usually be 

narrow, winding, and steep. Traffic will be slow and 
congested. A block in the road is easily effected and 
may be of long duration. Under air attack, columns 
will be relatively helpless and troop movements and 
supply may be checked. The scope of aircraft, how- 
ever, will be limited by altitude, weather, poor visibil- 
ity, scarcity of landing fields, and unusual hazards espe- 
cially of concentrated antiaircraft fire. Under favorable 
conditions aviation can help with troop movements, sup- 
ply, and evacuation, and interfere—perhaps decisively— 
in combat to supplement the deficiencies in artillery. 

Thus we see our ideas of “normal” warfare are no 
safe guide. Time and space factors used in staff calcu- 
lations must be radically revised; and even then may 
prove misleading because conditions are so uneven. 
The kind of instruction now given may be an actual 
handicap rather than an aid, except as regards prin- 
ciples and methods. Troops that on level ground move 
at three miles an hour and develop for combat in a few 
hours, at high altitudes will have to rest frequently and 
will move with excruciating slowness. The column, 
moreover, will be strung out for miles and will have to 
close up. An attack once launched will progress slowly, 
especially in the absence of strong and effective sup- 
porting fires and the necessity for maneuver. The co- 
ordination of arms will not be easy to secure. The ap- 
proach, the development, and the attack will seem like 
a moving picture run in slow motion. 

The requirements of mountain warfare are a direct 
challenge to our organization, tactics, supply system 
and above all the rigidity of the methods by which we 
select leaders of units especially in high commands. In 
the absence of special formations and special training, 
only a leader endowed with great Aexibility of mind, of 
sound military judgment, and of independence of char- 
acter can hope to succeed. He must have an apprecia- 
tion of terrain and a strong sense of time and timing. 
He must be able to throw away his formal instruction. 
He must discard preconceived notions of concentration 
of force, discard the existing organization, and wage 
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war with small, isolated columns. Superiority in num 
bers, in fire, or by surprise can be achieved only by 
making use of every possible avenue of approach, esp 
cially those which are “impractical” and * ‘impossible. 

Let us pause for an illustration. 

The route by which a column of Masséna’s force at 
tacked in the Battle of Montenotte in 1796 is a trail in 
places about eighteen inches wide along the crest of . 
precipitous ridge from which farm buildings below look 
like pinheads. The wind alone on those heights is a 
formidable enemy. The footing is insecure. Even a 
slight wound meant death. Along this giddy trail the 
soldiers of the French Republic assaulted in single file 
a defensive work of stone. And took it. To follow in 
their wake is to learn more about the soldiers of France 
in those days than all the books can tell. They had 
what it takes. They learned it in the Maritime Alps i in 
the years before. And what of their leader who sent 
them on that mission? He knew his mountain warfare. 
But how could he supply his troops? Only by victory. 

Nowhere else as well as in mountain warfare do 
small units exercise such decisive results. Only by ma- 
neuvering against flanks can success be brought about. 
The usual avenues of approach are blocked and swept 
by defensive fires. Only small units can climb like 
mountain goats and worm their way up, over and 
through to a flanking position. Boldness, initiative, 
endurance, resolution, are necessary. Even during the 
approach march these small bodies are indispensable; 
for the routes by which the larger bodies must advance 
usually run in defiles; and it is necessary to occupy the 
heights above before a column dare venture ahead. 
Mountain warfare is a game for young, strong men 
with young, bold, and resourceful leaders. Mountain 
warfare is light infantry warfare to a superlative degree. 

Those who can wage war in the mountains, deserts, 
and jungles, can make war anywhere. But the reverse 
is not true. It is in minor warfare that we find the true 
test of generalship and the true training of soldiers. 

In our country we have some very fine mountains, a 
generous expanse of desert, and in general a diversity 
of terrain and climate. Unfortunately, these potential 
training grounds are not being used, but there is no rea- 
son why they shouldn't. 

Soldiers might not be happy in mountain or desert; 
but afterwards they would boast of their hardships. And 
the mountains and deserts are good places in which to 
find out what kind of leaders we rea ally have. Training 
in mountain warfare is necessary for the defense of 
Alaska. Minor warfare training and training in land- 
ing operations are necessary for the success of almost 
any expedition that may leave our shores. The war on 
the Western Front ended in 1918. 
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Much has been said and written about the “freedom” 
of the American press. Perhaps not enough has been 
said about the ability of the American press. Covering 
a first-class war requires more than the right to form 
judgments and to express opinions. It requires the 
flexibility that meets new problems with new tech 
niques . 

Total war means very large battlefields. A war of 
empires means action on many fronts. A war of political 
and social revolution such as the present one presents 
the necessity of putting before the public, if news 
coverage is to be adequate, not merely accounts of 
isolated battles, but a consistent and orderly interpre- 
tation of social and political causes that effect the whole 
fabric of national life. That is something more than 
the mere volume problem of bringing in the upwards 
of 100,000 words daily on the war that our big news- 
papers are meeting. It is also a challenge with respect 
to quality, which the better newspapers must meet by 
a sincere and able effort to assist the American public 
in continuing to be the best-informed body-politic in 
the world. 

To do that, the metropolitan press is developing, first 
of all, new techniques in news presentation that are 
likely to have an important part in journalistic history. 
Page plans are being changed, experiments made, new 
methods tried. The successful ones are being kept. 

One of the most important developments is the ap- 
pearance of what the new spaper man calls the “undated 
lead,” on the front page. This is a concise summary of 
the major happenings of the day. It enables the reader 
to get, in a few minutes, not only the backbone of the 
news, the two or three outstanding stories, but also the 
relation to each other of events that may be taking 
place in various parts of the world. 

Some newspapers are making a separate feature of 
this “lead,” giving it a standing headline such as “The 
International Situation,” “Developments of the Day,” 
or “At a Glance.” In some papers it is combined with a 








front-page index of the news. In others it is merely an 
“all-over lead” on the major news story of the day. 

In the first days of the war this “undated” was usually 
written by the cable editor himself, the “man in the 
slot,” in between his other duties. As the news became 
more and more complex, some papers took this burden 
from the desk man’s shoulders and assigned the task to 
an experienced editorial re-write man. There are papers 
that are paying men $100 a week to do nothing else but 
go through all the dispatches and turn out a concise and 
accurate summary of the news. Many of the smaller 
newspapers, of course, do not have the man-power or 
money for such a job, and to meet their needs the news 
agencies such as the Associated Press and the United 
Press are sending out, twice daily, a skillfully prepared 
summary that can be used as an undated lead. 

The “undated” part of the phrase refers, not to actual 
date or time, but to place—to the fact that such an item 
does not have a “dateline,” as “London,” “Berlin,” 
“Rome,” or “New York.” The fact that it has no date 
line shows that it is the product of the newspaper or 
the news agency, W ritten in its home ofhice. 

One New York afternoon newspaper, PM, under 
took experimentally to take off all datelines and to pre 
sent the entire newspaper as a gigantic news summary. 
The public response, thus far, seems to indicate to 
most newspaper oldtimers that while the reader likes a 
summary of the news, he also wants some stories pre 
sented from their original sources, with their original 
datelines marked. Meeting that taste has developed 
the combination that is now being followed by most 
of the better papers. It is a method of offering better 
news in wartime and it appears to be here to stay. 

Akin to this development is the handling of the com 
muniqués from the various governments. The volume 
of “official” news is very large. Many nights on the 
Times it runs as much as five or six columns, not in 
cluding texts of speeches. Most of the belligerent gov- 
ernments are issuing formal press reports daily. As a 
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rule the claims of one belligerent conflict with those of 
another. Good newspapering suggests printing them 
both. 

Putting the communiqués together, moreover, may 
help in getting the news picture. Often the failure, on 
one side or the other, to mention a particular zone of 
action is in itself a significant element in the news. A 
good example of that was the failure of the Italian com- 
muniqué on November 11, 1940, even to mention the 
word “Greece” and its reference to command changes as 
having taken place in the “forces in Albania.” This 
omission gave much more weight to the Greek reports 
of victory at that stage than those reports could other- 
wise have enjoyed. 

Up to January, 1940, it was the prevailing custom 
to print these communiqués with the news stories to 
which they referred. The German communiqué would 
be included in or added to the story from Berlin, 
London treated likewise, and so on. A major forward 
step was taken with the grouping of all the official 
statements of the day as one news item. Several metro- 
politan papers dressed up this item with a map of the 
major operations or with photographs of the chief per- 
sonalities. 

The value of this practice goes far beyond the mere 
matter of good page make-up for typographical ap- 
pearance. The reader who wants the official version 
can get it, at one time, without patching up nine dif- 
ferent columns on nine different pages. The person 
who is filing information can, with a minimum effort, 
have complete “official” history of the war, documented 
from all sides, by merely clipping one page a day. In 
addition, the newspaper that follows such a plan goes 
far toward meeting the charge of bias or unfair presen- 
tation, and the reader can draw his own conclusions 
from what both, or all, sides say officially. 

The charge of bias has been further met, in the 
better papers, by a more skillful handling of the news 
itself than was to be found in the days preceding the 
American participation in the World War. Except in 
the tabloids and in the frankly more saffron-tinted 
afternooners, there has been a tendency to play down 
the story rather than to play it up. The atrocity story, 
for example, is obviously under the anaesthetic. Trial 
balloons are now more often recognized as such and 
thus more often punctured. Much of this technique is 
in the actual “play” of the news, that is, the space and 
position given to any story in the paper. 

Equally important in “play,” however, is the matter 
of headlining. Two strong tendencies are at work here 
in the better part of the press. The first is to take 
emphasis out of headlines; the second is to qualify 
them. 

Emphasis, or “slant” as it is called in the newspaper 
office, is largely a matter of adjectives and adverbs. 
Better practice is now taking them out of the headlines. 
Look for a moment at the difference one modifier can 
make in a simple statement. Here is one that we had 
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a few weeks ago on the Times desk: “Italians Suff. 

Reverse in Pindus District.” One adjective cou), 
change the whole tone of that head. “Crushing” 

verse, or “Ignominious” reverse would give quit 

another picture. It might even be true, but its inclusion 
would be an editorial comment, in a sense, on the new 

and so the adjectives go out. “Heroic” resistanc: 
“Grim” counterattack, “Fateful” meeting, and “In 
spired” utterance are on the tabu list unless the estab 
lished text of the story itself justifies one of them ove: 
whelmingly. 

As these words are going out, others are coming in 
with more and more frequency. The “qualified” head 
line is the order of the day. The “man in the slot” says, 
on an average of half a dozen times a night: “You'll 
have to hang that on somebody.” The headline writers’ 
nightmare, in this war, is chasing through a forest of 
dictionaries for elusive synonyms for the word “re 
ported.” We already have, for a starter, “claimed,” 
“stated,” “said,” “declared,” “asserted,” “rumored,” and 
recently “bruited.” A sympathetic language student can 
make a lifetime friend of any copyreader by adding to 
this list a dozen similar words of five, six, or seven 
letters. The importance of the qualified headline is that 
it tells the reader, at the first glance, that this is one 
version of the story, for which the newspaper does not 
vouch, and which the reader may take or leave at his 
discretion. i 

This qualification now applies even to the making 
of daily newspaper maps of operations. The fixed line, 
with its familiar pins, is being discarded for the zone 
of given operations indicated simply by numbering or 
by hatching. Information in regard to military po- 
sitions is often conflicting, and the newspaper does 
wisely to avoid a commitment unless exact and agreed 
positions are available. This, however, is only one 
phase of a general improvement in the making of 
newspaper maps. Their quality is coming up and their 
use is increasing, to the great advantage of the reader. 
The smaller papers are getting good service in this 
field from the Associated Press through their distribu- 
tion of many simple base maps. 

A further development of the technique of news 
presentation is the greater emphasis given to so-called 
“expert” commentators on and interpreters of the news. 
The larger papers each have a military expert who 
makes an almost daily evaluation of the reports on 
operations. The news services also distribute analyses 
almost daily, written by a dozen writers whose compe- 
tence is presumably above average. 

The value of some of this “experting” is naturally 
open to question. Obviously much depends on the 
“expert.” A good rule of thumb for the meth to fol- 


low in making his own evaluation is the degree to 
which the “expert” makes an interpretation of what has 
already been published and established, or, on the other 
hand, goes into the field of prophetic “inside stories.” 
Emphasis on the first is a good sign. Emphasis on the 
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second may be the bluff that tries to cover up incompe- 
tence. 

ir should be obvious also that much the same test 

| be applied to our “expert” commentators on the 
radio. A daily concise summary of the news, like that 
viven by Elmer Davis, for example, is “expert” news 
presentation in the best sense of the word. Some of the 
fantasies of some other commentators, spun from “my 
informants,” “sources that I have always found re- 
liable,” or “the inside story,” are open to grave sus- 
picion. A man w sho has and commands the facts doesn’t 
have to wrap himself in a veil of mystery about his 
information or repeatedly point out his own superior 
prescience w then he happened to guess right. 

At the same time, radio reporting has made enormous 
strides and some of it has been brilliant. Very high 
spots in the first eighteen months of the war were the 
covering of the destruction of the Admiral Graf Spee 
and of the German raids on “Hell's Corner.” In those 
cases the radio accounts were accurate, crisp, and vivid. 
The short-wave news round-ups, moreover, have been 
uniformly of a high order. This is quality reporting 
and summarizing, and it should receive a greater recog- 
nition than some of the speculations of the self-ap- 
pointed and self-recommended “experts.” 

The radio reporter is in much the same position, 
now, as the newspapers’ foreign correspondent, and 
much that is said here subsequently about the second 
applies to the first as well. As a matter of fact, the radio 
stations are “monitoring” the foreign short wave and 
supplying their product to the newspapers for no more 
than a credit to the source, while the newspapers are 
also “monitoring” the radio reporters and reprinting 
them, with credit, when they outhit the correspond- 
ents in their turn at bat. There is, at the present time, 
better coéperation and less friction than at any time 
since radio entered the news field. 

Just as the newspapers have developed new tech- 
niques of news presentation, so correspondents have 
been obliged to work out new techniques of getting and 
evaluating the news. Their first problem has been that 
of dealing with the most difficult type of censorship— 
censorship at the news source. This has been the 
method of the totalitarian states. In some places, Ger- 
many for example, there has been the boast that there 
is no censorship. Moscow did not put on a formal end 
censorship of outgoing dispatches until January, 1940. 
But in the meantime the news was systematically w wl 
held from the correspondents. “It was not possible” t 
talk to the men who had the news. There was an of. 
ficial version, and there was always “nothing to add.” 

Thus Germany, Russia, and to some extent Italy, 
told the correspondents that there was no censorship, 
but also gave them warning that if they wished to stay 
in the country they would have to refrain from abusing 
their “freedom.” 

The results are well known in some cases. Beach 


Conger of the New York Herald Tribune, for example, 
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went to Berlin. He disdained the official handouts, 
quickly and skillfully put a dozen different supposedly 
isolated items into one story, drew his own conclusions 
and cabled them. He lasted three days. He wasn’t 
“kicked out” of Germany. He was told, in fact, to stay 
as long as he liked. But he was also told that, under the 
circumstances, he would not be admitted to press con 
ferences and, of course, couldn’t call at government 
offices, that the cable office couldn't accept his messages, 
and that, unfortunately, the telephone company had 
instructions not to connect him with cities outside 
C sermany. 

Otto Tolischus had a slightly different experience. 
He had represented the Times in Berlin for several 
years. There was no single mis-statement of fact that 
could be pinned on him. But the sum total of his dis- 
patches was a brilliant and terrible indictment. So he 
was “advised” to leave Germany for a short holiday 
with the understanding that his passports would not be 
renewed. 

The Moscow technique is again somewhat different. 
First there is the closure of government offices and 
other news sources. Then there is the official censor 
who butchers the stories at his leisure. But there is still 
a subtler method of getting rid of the correspondent. 
The daily news release is made at 11 But the 
censor goes off duty at 5 pm! The news cannot be got 
out of the country until the next morning. But Tass, 
the government news agency, has a special dispensation 
and may release at 2 am. Thus, the foreign corre- 
spondent is automatically about eight hours behind the 
official version, under any conditions, plus however 
long the censor wishes to hold up his dispatch when he 
comes on duty the next morning. The Russians gen- 
erously offered to circumvent this impasse by furnish- 
ing the Tass version to any paper or news agency that 
wanted it, in New York, not Moscow, and by allowing 
them to credit it to their own correspondents. That was 
a slightly too bald attempt to hang the Moscow version 
on the byline of supposedly independent and objective 
services and the retort was the only one possible. The 
New York Times, for example, simply took G. E. R. 
Gedye out of Moscow and closed its office there, on 
the ground that the truth could not be reported or 
transmitted and that a second-hand delivery service for 
Tass was a waste of a good man’s time and an honest 
paper's money. The news services getting the Tass 
handouts are labelling them for the readers’ benefit. 

There are ways, of course, in which the skillful cor 
respondent can circumvent end censorship. Bud Ekins 
got his famous dispatch out of Rome, telling that Mus- 
solini was not in the best of health, by doing it on the 
telephone in baseball language. He just remarked that 
the clean-up hitter might be out of the series line-up 
because he was still on the trainer's table. That one 
back-fired on Bud, through no fault of his, and Musso- 
lini was staging personal gymnastics six months later 
trying to disprove it, but it was good while it lasted. 
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The first word to one of the big New York papers of 
a possible German move through Bulgaria came also 
in the form of a cryptic telephone message, from Ru- 
mania, that read like this: “Wise guys have hottest tip 
krauts seeking better Winter climate through George's 
home town.” 

A Rumanian censor might well be forgiven for not 
breaking off that telephone connection, especially since 
he probably would not know that the name of the 
paper's correspondent in Sofia was George. 

That sort of thing is always possible on mere physical 
end censorship. But it offers no way to meet the all- 
over source censorship in the totalitarian countries. 
Without in any way reflecting on the integrity of the 
correspondents w ho have been able to stay in the Axis 
capitals, if the question is asked: “Do their dispatches 
reflect an objective, fair, unbiased, and reasonably 
truthful report?,” the answer will have to be, “They 
are alive, aren't they? And they are still there. Use 
your own judgment.” 

The most that such correspondents can hope to do is 
to integrate the news. Sometimes they succeed. 

The British Government, on the other hand, has 
made its own effort, through the Ministry of Infor- 
mation, to do some of this integration and to give the 
press as much freedom as possible without giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy. Its function is the dual one 
of organization and the suppression of military infor- 
mation. 

The effort has not been entirely successful. The 
Ministry has been tied up in red tape from the start and 
there has been a three-cornered clash of the “military” 
idea, the “civil service” idea, and “working newspaper” 
idea. There have been some bungles on releases and 
timing, and some unnecessary hold-ups on censorship. 
But the effort has been honestly made, and there is, 
consequently, a possibility of getting some genuine 
news out of England. The result is, quite naturally, that 
the newspapermen themselves and the public generally 
give far more weight to news releases from Britain than 
they do to Axis communiqués. 

In the matter of actually getting out the news, re- 
gardless of censorship, there are also some important 
advances in technique. The physical transmission plant 
has been vastly improved. The use of the recording 
machine has made accurate reception possible. The 
Dalygraph, for example, can make a record at high 
speed, which is played back slowly for transcription. 
Its wax discs have been replaced in newer machines by 
a magnetized steel tape that serves as an even better 
record, and is more compact and easier to use. The tele- 
printer and, of course, the teletype, also reduce error. 

Another very important advance is the use of the 
trans-oceanic telephone. It ties in closely to the record 
machines since messages can be telephoned at high 
speed and recorded, thus getting a larger volume of 
news in elapsed time. Prior to the outbreak of the war, 


for example, The New York Times cleared most of its 
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Central European news by telephone to Paris where 
was recorded and later transcribed for trans-Atlanti. 
Press Wireless. After hostilities began Rome becam, 
the clearing house and much of the news was organize 
in the Rome bureau and telephoned from there direct}, 
to New York. Since Italy went into the war that clea: 
ing house function has been taken over by the bureau 
in Berne, which also uses the combination of telephon« 
and Press Wireless. 

That is now standard practice, but the telephone | 
also a splendid emergency transmission agency. That 
Graf Spee story was a good example of that. The ordi 
nary commercial cable and wireless service into Monte 
video is not large enough to carry, in a limited time, 
the volume of wordage required by such a story. With 
the first flash of the battle in Buenos Aires, ‘Johnny 
White jumped a ferry for Montevideo, and when he 
got there the Times already had a telephone line open 
for him. He dictated his entire series of stories into a 
recording machine, thousands of miles away, and didn’t 
miss an edition. The telephone made it possible. 

Thus the newspapers are working out better meth 
ods to meet the emergencies of wartime coverage. The 
public can assist them by working out better methods 
of reading the papers and by insisting that the papers 
live up to their highest standards. 

At this point, one of the biggest jobs still ahead of the 
papers is to acquaint their readers more fully with the 
danger signals that the papers themselves hang out on 
suspicious copy. Most editors know them. Not all read- 
ers do. But they are learning rapidly to look for the 
source and the agency of transmission of any story and 
to discount accordingly. Datelines themselves hel p to 
put readers on guard. 

The newspapers are trying to warn readers doubly 
when they print and identify the various “official” 
sources such as Tass (Russian), Stefani (Italian), D. 
N.B. (German), Domei (Japanese), Havas (French), 
and the “official” spokesmen, such as Virginio Gayda 
in Italy, Yakichiro Suma in Japan, and Pravda in Rus- 
sia. Those are the red lights that the papers hang out 
to say: “Believe it or not at your own risk; we are only 
recording it, not vouching for it.” 

The honestly skeptical reader wants to know how to 
tell the wheat of the news from the chaff of propaganda 
and often complains, “Who is telling the truth, any- 
way?” In the newspaper business we have one simple 
little rule that may be helpful. Here it is: “Believe an 
individual or a government in proportion to the free 
dom that is allowed for opposition and contradiction.” 

As long as the public question period in the House 
of Commons continues, and as long as foreign corre- 
spondents are allowed to cable out the questions, how- 
ever bitter they may be, we are inclined to put more 
faith in the answers to them than in the handouts from 
regimes that make freedom of inquiry a case for the 


concentration camp and opposition a firing- squad of- 
fense. 
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By a Liaison Officer 





Half of the world’s forty million telephones are in 
the United States. Of these, three-fourths are served by 
the Bell System, the others by 6,500 connecting com 
panies and 25 000 connecting tural lines. Some seventy 
million conversations are spoken daily over the Bell 
System lines alone. Interstate, transcontinental, and 
transoceanic service is swift and clear. Our marvelous 
communications net can be hooked up with our 
friendly neighbors to the north and south—by wire or 
submarine cable. More than ninety-three per cent of 
the world’s phones are within reach. Radio joins this 
communications net with the newly acquired outlying 
bases and with ships at sea. We lead the world in the 
scope, speed, and quality of telephone service. 

This service has become a practical necessity in trade 
and industry, and in millions of homes. It has become 
indispensable in peacetime administration at military 
headquarters and garrisons. At the same time the com- 
mercial telephone system has only played an insignifi 
cant part in tactical signal communication. 

True this state of affairs is changing. But it must 
change far more; for if we do not use our commercial 
telephone system to the maximum practicable extent 
for tactical communication, we will be passing up the 
best ready-made means of bettering our scheme of na- 
tional defense. Neither should we lose sight of the 
facilities afforded by commercial telegraph lines. 

It is also true that we have already tried out and dis- 
covered how valuable the commercial telephone system 
is for AA warning service when coupled with a host of 
volunteer observers. At Fort Bragg in the fall of 1938, 
again during the IV Corps march from Georgia to 
Louisiana in May of 1940, and during the First Army 
maneuvers last August, the calls poured in to the plot- 
ting room. 

But AA warning by long-distance telephone is 
strategic in scope. For tactical purposes, too, the com- 
mercial telephone system gives us a huge net of already 











installed phones, switchboards, and wire lines, the use 
of which in war is visualized in our communications 
field manual and school texts. But prior to the ma 
neuvers of the past year, little had actually been done 
in peacetime to try out these facilities and teach the 
Army how to use them for tactical purposes. In ma 
neuvers of the IV Corps last April, the Third Army in 
May, and the First Army in August, the commercial 
telephone system was used extensively. The procedure 
and results were significant, the lessons invaluable. 

For these maneuvers, exercises were prepared and 
conducted to test, among other things, the mobility of 
Rapid 
maneuver, enveloping action, and the maximum prac 
ticable use of motor transport for moving troops, heavy 
weapons, and supplies, marked them throughout. Dur 
ing the fluid phases of these exercises approach, ma 
neuver, and development—it was usually impracticable 
to lay wire lines or establish complete command posts 
except in the higher headquarters—those of army and 
corps, and occasionally of divisions. The command 
posts of lower units were mobile, and thus temporary 
when halted. Signal communication from front to rear 
by military means was limited to motor messengers and 
radio, and there were difficulties with each of these. 
There was not enough equipment and there were too 
few messengers. The range of available radio sets was 


A net of 20,000,000 
phones is available 
in emergencies 


our arms and services in combined operations. 
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also inadequate. The FM radio sets tested only aver- 
aged about eight miles. Thus it was often the commer- 
cial telephone system that saved the day and made the 
rapid transmission of information, orders, and special 
instructions possible. 

No set procedure for using commercial telephones 
was employed in all the large maneuvers of the past 
year. One procedure, however, became somewhat 
standardized in the IV Corps during the April and 
May maneuvers and in the II Corps during the First 
Army maneuvers in August, and is worth our detailed 
consideration. The first arrangement for the use of 
commercial phones should be made by the senior signa! 
officer. Well before the maneuvers, of course, he en 
lists their coéperation and obtains credit service. From 
each company whose phone system it may be desirable 
to use, toll credit cards are obtained, each of which bears 
a serial number, instructions for its use, and space for 


signature. Maneuver funds are set aside to pay toll 
charges. Toll credit cards are then allotted to the head- 


quarters of the different units down to include regi- 
ments. For example, a corps might be given four, each 
division four, each infantry brigade if any are present, 
two, and each regiment two or three. A common prior- 
ity for distributing the cards to staff officers within each 
ron is as follows: signal (communication ) of- 
ficer, G-3 (S-3), G-2 (S-2), executive, G-4 (S-4). 

In base camps, corps and army headquarters are prac- 
tically always connected with the commercial telephone 
system, usually by leased wires or permanent military 
lines. Lower echelons are linked to this system by field 
lines running to the higher headquarters. But ‘when 
headquarters move out of these base camps for field 
exercises, and the operations begin, these communica- 
tions links are broken. Consequently, until the situa- 
tion stabilizes enough to lay field lines, there are no 
direct wire communications whatever between lower 
and higher units. But this lack of military lines is no 
inconvenience when commercial lines are at hand and 
an adequate number of staff personnel is equipped with 
toll credit cards to use them. Almost every store, garage, 
or filling station, and a great many dwellings, both in 
towns and in rural communities, will have telephones. 
And owners seem invariably delighted to have soldiers 
use their phones when they can be assured that the call 
will be charged to the Army. Very seldom is there ever 
any objection. 

The procedure is simple enough. In the first place, 
everyone knows how to use the ordinary telephone. 
The bearer of a toll credit card merely asks to use the 
telephone which happens to be most convenient when 
he needs one. When he gets the operator he tells her, 
“This is a toll credit card call, to be charged to Gouver- 
neur 500 (or whatever number instructions on the card 
says the charges are to be billed). The number of my 
card is 108. It is assigned to Major John Jones. I want 
to call Canton 2000.” Canton 2000 is, let us say, the 
telephone at division headquarters, or a telephone at 
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which a representative of division headquarters is |o 
cated at the time. 

Canton 2000 answers, the person desired is called ¢. 
the phone, and S-3 transmits his message. The mes 
sage, of course, can be any military message. It may 
deal with the progress of the regiment, its location anc 
disposition at the moment, information of the enem, 
or perhaps a request for assistance. Whatever the mes 
sage is, the first words of S-3 relates to his location; fo: 
example, “I am phoning from Potsdam 235, Ring 2 
There will be someone here to take messages until w« 
connect in at another phone.” 

The person at division headquarters, after receiving 
the message, then transmits any new information or 
instructions there may be for the regiment whose rep 
resentative is calling, and advises him of any change in 
the telephone number at which division itself can be 
reached. 

When a division or corps headquarters establishes its 
command post in or near a town, it tries at once to have 
a line run into the town switchboard, so that calls can 
be made quickly. Sometimes this service costs a dollar, 
but usually nothing. But if such a connection cannot 
be effected, the request is made to some nearby private 
phone, and an officer or telephone orderly is stationed 
at that phone to receive and transmit messages. Other 
command posts are then notified of that telephone 
number. 

When a command post is connected with a commer 
cial telephone board, all outgoing toll calls can well be 
put through on a single credit card, say that of the signal 
officer. This relieves staff officers from going through 
the rigmarole otherwise necessary in making calls. 


Units detached on special missions to the front or 
flanks are provided with credit cards and are instructed 
to report periodically. In maneuvers last summer, one 
brigade in corps reserve was given an enveloping mis- 
sion on the open flank of the corps. For the better part 
of a day and a night it maintained its communication 
with corps through telephones in farmhouses and 
stores, and also by frequency-modulated radio service. 
Some ten telephone conversations and a similar number 
of radio messages were sent in thus to maintain contact. 
The radio sets used were mounted in cars but had a 
limited range. For this reason one radio-equipped car 
stayed midway between the two command posts in 
order to relay messages. 


In another maneuver, an infantry regiment had the 
task for several days of protecting a corps airdrome at 
the crossings over a river on one flank of the corps. 
Here it was thirty miles or more by road between the 
corps command post and that of the regiment. Com- 
munication from corps to regiment and from corps to 
the airdrome was mainly by commercial wire which was 
also the link between corps and army and often be- 
tween the corps and its divisions and other elements. 
Teletype circuits were superimposed on the commercial 
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ms by means of teletype machines at army, Corps, 

at the airdrome. 

luring the First Army maneuvers mobile teletype 

also operated at division command posts, and even 

lephoto transmission was tested experimentally on 
.cld and commercial lines. In fact, a situation map was 
successfully sent by facsimile transmission from the 
corps command post in the field through two com- 
mercial and three Army field switchboards. 

Utilization of commercial telephone systems enabled 
higher headquarters to keep close liaison with subordi- 
nate units during mobile operations. Thus the higher 
headquarters can transmit new orders rapidly, keep 
abreast of situations, receive up-to-date enemy infor- 
mation, and coérdinate the efforts of all elements. The 
subordinate units in turn are able to use a means of 
communication already installed through which they 
can readily keep i in touch with their elements on distant 
or detached missions, and with higher echelons. Field 


wire need not be laid until there is some prospect of 
its being useful over an appreciable period. Radio sets 
can be reserved for emergencies and for purposes for 
which wire communication cannot be used. 

In war, of course, additional considerations govern 
the use of commercial telephone facilities. The situ- 
ation in hostile territory requires precaution and pro 
cedures different from those that govern in friendly 
territory. But whether a commercial system is used in 
friendly or hostile territory, a full record should by all 
means be ke »pt on the survey and uses made of the lines. 

Actually, we can look upon our widespread tele- 
phone net in the United States as an extremely im 
portant tool in the national defense. It is, moreover, a 
tool whose use is simple and universally understood, 
as far as the individual transmission of messages is 
concerned. We should by all means become thoroughly 
conversant with the simple procedures described above 
whenever possible in our future training. 
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The Ability Is Not God-Given 


The art of war has no trafhc with rules, for the infinitely varied 
circumstances and conditions of combat never produce exactly the 
same situation twice. Mission, terrain, weather, dispositions, arma- 
ment, morale, supply, and comparative strength are variables whose 
mutations always combine to form a new tactical pattern. Thus, in 
battle, each situation is unique and must be solved on its own merits. 

It follows, then, that the leader who would become a competent 
tactician must first close his mind to the alluring formule that well- 
meaning people offer in the name of victory. To master his difficult 
art he must learn to cut to the heart of a situation, recognize its de- 
cisive elements and base his course of action on these. The ability to 
do this is not God-given, nor can it be acquired overnight; it is a 
process of years. He must realize that training in solving problems 
of all types, long practice in making clear, unequivocal decisions, 
the habit of concentrating on the questions at hand, and an elasticity 
of mind, are indispensable requisites for the successful practice of 
the art of war. 

The leader who frantically strives to remember what someone else 
did in some slightly similar situation has already set his feet on a well- 
traveled road to ruin.—Infantry In Battle. 























Tank Action South of Kutno 


BACKGROUND): The panzer divisions on the left of 
von Reichenau’s 10th Army poured through the gap 
which opened when, on September 6, the Polish 
Silesian army retreated in two groups; one moving 
northeast toward Lodz; the other east toward the 
Lysa Gora hills. On the evening of September 8, the 
panzer divisions had reached the outskirts of War- 
saw, but had failed to capture the city. Meanwhile, 
the main Polish armies were attempting to avoid the 
encirclement which threatened them, and to that 
end were attacking desperately. On September 10, 
elements of the German 8th Army (Blaskowitz), fac- 
ing north toward the Bzura near Leczyca, were in an 
especially critical situation. Elements of the 10th 
Army, including the panzer divisions, had been di- 
verted from Warsaw to the relief of the 8th Army. 


Any German unit which ran up against Polish forces 
attempting to escape the annihilation-envelopments 
has occasion to remember the experience. For example, 
there was the case of the 2d Company of tanks in one 
of the panzer divisions of von Reichenau’s 10th Army. 
It was September 10; two days before, Warsaw had 
been all but captured following that lightning thrust 
up from the Silesian border; but now, the crisis in the 
Battles of the Bzura was impending, and all available 
units of the 10th Army had been shifted from Warsaw 


to the west, there to relieve the pressure on other Ger 
man forces, and to complete the ring around the main 
Polish armies. 

Sometime during this day (September 10), the 2d 
Company received orders attaching it to a regiment of 
infantry. Therewith, the company rolled out on the 
road leading northwest toward Ozorkow (Map 1). The 
road was crowded with traffic moving in the opposite 
direction—trafhc consisting largely of casualties being 
evacuated to the rear. The tanks moved along slowly; 
but, finally, at some point southeast of Ozorkow, ren- 
dezvous with the infantry regiment was effected. 
(Throughout this account there will often be uncer- 
tainty as to times-of-day; but, probably this rendezvous 
occurred about noon.) The commander of the tank 
company (who also is the historian of this incident) 
had consulted his map, anticipated his probable mis- 
sion, and already was viewing with apprehension the 
mile-wide belt of swamp-bottoms through which the 
Bzura flows near Leczyca. 

Following the rendezvous, the regiment, with the 
tank company attached, moved out toward Ozorkow. 
Details of the march column are not available; but, out 
in front, reconnaissance units were Operating over the 
road to Leczyca. Alongside the road, the bursting of 
enemy artillery shells and the firing of friendly bat- 
teries provided evidence of the stern fight that was in 
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making. Just south of Ozorkow the column halted, 

d the regimental commander, who had just returned 
from the division CP, issued his order. The regiment 
was to attack astride the road, and was to drive the 
enemy back beyond the Bzura. The tank company was 
constituted the spearhead of the attack, and was to blast 
the way for the 2d Battalion. It appears that the mis- 
sion of the tank company was simply one of support, 
there being no rigid attachment of tanks to infantry 
battalions. The objective of the tank attack was clearly 
stated: the northern edge of the woods one-half mile 
northwest of Lesmierz. This clear defining of the ob- 
jective turned out to be an item of some significance a 
little later on. 

The attack was timed to begin as soon as the units 
could reach the lines of departure, north of Ozorkow. 
As the infantry battalions moved up past the tanks, the 
crews of the latter began preparing for action. Accord- 
ing to their historian, they were consumed with a lust 
for the coming action. They stripped off their black 
jackets, rolled up their sleeves, unbuttoned their shirts, 
and jammed their caps down over their ears. 

As soon as the 2d Battalion had moved past, en route 
to its assembly area, the tanks got under way. They 
rolled through Ozorkow and took cover behind some 
large straw stacks just to the rear of the line of de- 
parture. During the movement, enemy artillery fire had 
continued, and had been supplemented by machine- 
gun fire. In the assembly area, the tank commander 
used the few minutes available to review the situation 
with a nearby infantry company commander, and to 
hold a last-minute conference with his own platoon 
commanders. 

Soon (about 3:00 pm?) came the order—by radio— 
to attack. The tanks moved out “in a broad front,” fol- 
lowed by the infantry. The enemy fire, artillery and 
machine- gun, had become violent. The tanks concen- 
trated their fire on the straw stacks and the straw- 
thatched houses from the cover of which the Poles were 
firing. The idea was to set these structures ablaze, and 
so to cause the enemy to evacuate them. It is recorded 
that within ten minutes most of them were ablaze. 

Apparently the tank commander was able to control 
his platoons by radio. At one point, he caused the tanks 
to assemble in a cornfield, while the infantry caught 
up. Finally, the company assembled at the objective— 
the woods northwest of Lesmierz. In due course, the 
infantry arrived—and about that time dusk began to 
fall. The woods were under heavy fire. Our com- 
mander gathered his platoons closer together. 

With darkness coming on, a delicate situation arose 
between the tank commander and the infantry com- 
mander whose advance the tanks had supported. It 
appears that the infantry were all for pushing on “under 
cover of darkness.” The tank commander had other 
ideas regarding the usefulness of darkness as cover 
for an a against a strong enemy over unfamiliar 


terrain. Perhaps he was thinking of that belt of swamp- 
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land near Leczyca; moreover, he had gained the impres 
sion that the infantry battalion was not in contact with 
friendly units on either right or left. Whatever discus 
sion there may have been was cut short by our tank 
commander pointing out that his mission had involved 
nothing more than reaching the woods where everyone 
now was talking. Having accomplished his mission, he 
proposed moving his tanks back to the assembly area 
north of Ozorkow. The most that the infantry could do 
was to get him to stay with them for another thirty 
minutes. When the time was up, he formed his tanks 
in a close formation and made his way back over the 
burning, dimly-lighted fields. One tank had become a 
casualty, and had been left in the woods. 

During the night (September 10-11), the fact that 
the 2d Battalion had outstripped its neighbors was con 
firmed: The battalion had penetrated three miles into 
the enemy lines, and had put itself in danger of iso 
lation. The infantry, which had proposed using the 
darkness as a cover under which to advance, now used 
that same darkness to cover a withdrawal to the as 
sembly areas north of Ozorkow. Meanwhile, the tank 
commander had established radio contact with the regi 
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ment, and had made arrangements for the supply of 
fuel, ammunition, and rations. The tank crews worked 
through the night, refueling and repairing; and by 
morning everything was shipshape for further action 
(but this time, there is no mention of lust for combat). 

Throughout the night, enemy activity continued to 
increase. Our tank commander, watching the white 
flares (indicating German front lines), concluded that 
an enemy envelopment from the left was in progress. 
The regimental commander came to the same con- 
clusion—definitely so after his command post received 
a shower of Polish hand grenades. Early on the morn- 
ing of September 11, and in the face of the threatened 
envelopment, the regiment withdrew south of Ozor- 
kow. The tank company reverted to the control of its 
own battalion, and moved to an area three miles south- 
east of Ozorkow. Thus ended the joint tank-infantry 
operation; but, for our company, a busy day was still 
ahead. 

At 7:00 am on September 11, the situation stood 
roughly as follows: the enemy had advanced from 
Leczyca to the south, passing just to the west of Ozor- 
kow. The 2d Tank Company, assembled in a woods 
three miles southeast of Ozorkow, could hear enemy 
batteries firing from the left rear. The last unit of the 
division—the antitank battalion—had been committed 
to action, and had engaged the enemy near Orla. The 
AT battalion had been forced to withdraw to the east 
through that village, with heavy losses, and was still in 
a difficult position. 

In this situation, the tank company was given the 
mission of relieving the pressure on the antitank bat- 
talion by an attack on the enemy in and near Orla. 
Time was of the essence, and within a few minutes the 
tanks were clattering east, through the village of 
Kowalewice. In the village, the column executed what 
must have been a sort of left front into line, and, at 
highest speed, the tanks advanced across the fields 
which lay between Kowalewice and the woods im- 
mediately north of Orla. The advance was met by a hail 
of fire which came from “the trees, the ground, the 
right, the left, and the front.” However, within a very 
few minutes (the distance was less than one mile), the 
tanks had reached the northern edge of the woods. 


The woods themselves presented a new problem. It 
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developed that the ground in general was soft, and th: 
the tanks could be supported only on a few trails whic 
traversed the woods. In the process of confirming tha 
fact, one tank bogged down and had to be left behin: 

In our account of an “Artillery Battalion in Dj 
tress,”* we followed the sad experiences of a command: 
who believed everything he heard. In the case at hanx 
we get a glimpse of the danger which may develop 
when a commander believes everything he sees. It hay 
pened as the tanks were making their way along th: 
trails through the woods. The commander, observing 
to the front, saw a German soldier (or, strictly speaking, 
a soldier in German uniform) crossing over the road at 
the far edge of the woods, near Orla. He concluded that 
the village itself must be in German hands. He radioed 
the good news to his platoons and (he records this rue 
fully) ordered them to advance into the village without 
firing. 

As the reader will have deduced, he had fallen for a 
hoax. As his tanks entered the village they were met 
with a terrific barrage of antitank fire. There followed 
a “murderous duel” along the streets, between tanks 
and guns. One gun, firing from against the corner of a 
house, proved especially troublesome. It was a German 
37-mm. gun which the Poles had captured, presumably 
from the antitank battalion which was now being extri- 
cated from its difficult situation. As fast as the German 
tanks would machine-gun the crew of this gun, replace- 
ments would drop down from a window in the building 
alongside. The last replacement so to drop was the 
lieutenant commanding the gun squad. 

During the action in Orla, two of the German tanks 
were put out of action through direct hits on vital parts. 
Members of the crews of these two tanks were seriously 
wounded, but they were able to extricate themselves 
and subsequently were picked up by other tanks. Three 
of the other tanks had their plates penetrated, but were 
not put out of action. 


Apparently, the action at Orla ended with the 2d 
Tank Company in possession of the town. Thereby, 
one additional rivet was driven in the ring of steel 
which, on September 11, was closing around the Poles 
west of Warsaw. 
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Home-Defense Organizations 
By Captain Frederick Bernays Wiener 






Judge Advocate General’s Department Reserve 


[he formation of Home Guard and State Guard 
units became a necessity when Congress and the Presi- 
dent determined to order the National Guard into fed- 
eral service for intensive training. Once the entire 
National Guard has been ordered out, there will be no 
forces at the disposal of the states for home defense, for 
the protection of installations and factories of military 
importance, Or for duty in riots or disasters beyond the 
power of local police forces to control. . 

In order to facilitate and legalize the formation of 
the home-defense organizations necessary to take over 
the normal militia functions of the National Guard, 
Congress passed the act of October 21, 1940, the s0- 
called Home-Guard Bill, which amended Section 61 of 
the National Defense Act.’ This legislation has two 
aspects, one practical, the other legal. (Most readers 
will no doubt add, “merely legal.” ) 

The practical aspect of the new law was its authori- 
zation for the issuance of surplus federal arms and 
equipment to the new state-defense forces. Without 
such an authorization, the states would have been faced 
with purchasing the necessary arms and equipment 
perhaps in competition with the national rearmament 
program. This would also very certainly have involved 
the expenditure of local funds. As the law now stands, 
a way has been found to avoid these twin contingencies 
by making available for home-defense use the surplus 
small-arms stocks left over from World War I. 

The legal aspect of the Home Guard Bill’ involves, 
in the first place, the prohibition contained in the Con- 
stitution to the effect that “No State shall, without the 
Consent of Congress, . . . keep Troops . . . in time 
of Peace;” and, secondly, so much of Section 61 of the 
National Defense Act as requires that “No State shall 
maintain troops in time of peace other than as author- 
ized in accordance with the organization prescribed 
under this Act”—that is, other than the federally recog- 
nized National Guard. With the National Guard in 
federal service, having regard to the circumstance that 
we are still technically at peace, the maintenance of 
Home Guard units was thus effectually prohibited. 

It has been argued that the Constitutional prohi- 
bition against the keeping of troops extends only to a 
standing army, on the ground that “troops” means only 
full-time professional soldiers. State defense units, it 
was contended, are part-time citizen-soldiers, and hence 


‘See Sen. Rep. 2138, Sen. Rep. 2210, HR Rep. 2947, all 76th 
Cong., 3d Sess.; also the hearings before the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs entitled The Home Guard. 


*A more extensive discussion of the legal problems is to be found 
in a paper by the present writer, “The Militia Clause of the Consti- 
tution,” in The Harvard Law Review for December, 1940. 





not “troops.” Even if this contention were sound, even 
if it could be said that a well-trained State Guard is not 
“troops,” the prohibition is still effective; the short 
answer, legally speaking, is that the Congressional 
power to organize the militia includes the power to pre 
scribe how it shall not be organized. And, as a practical 
matter—no legislation, no equipment. 

Accordingly, therefore, the organization and main 
tenance of state forces other than the National Guard 
is authorized under the 1940 amendment while any 
part of the National Guard of the state is in active 
federal service. Uniformity is assured by giving the 
Secretary of War power to prescribe regulations gov 
erning such forces. The law provides that these units 
may not be called, ordered or drafted into federal serv 
ice; otherwise, clearly, the problem which the legis 
lation solves would simply be repeated. The individuals 
composing these State forces, however, are not to be 
exempt from military service under any federal law. 
The obvious purpose of this last provision is to preclude 
the possibility of such forces becoming draft dodgers’ 
dugouts. And, as already noted, the law authorizes the 
furnishing of surplus equipment. 

While we are on the subject of home-guard units, it 
may be interesting to recall the experience of the last 
war. At that time, war having actually been declared 
there was no legal difficulty, since the constitutional 
and statutory prohibitions were not applicable, and 
some tw enty-seven States provided by law tor the organ 
ization of home-guard or state-guard units. But the 
same practical problem existed with respect to arms, and 
it was necessary for Congress to pass an act authorizing 
the issuance to these forces of such equipment and sup 
plies as could be spared. In 1917-18, home-guard or 
ganizations eventually reached a total strength of 79,000 
officers and men." 

After the Armistice, when the National Guard re 
turned from France and was mustered out of federal 
service, there was posed an interesting, and not to say 
annoying, question: Who was the National Guard, the 
state home-defense forces or the erstwhile Guardsmen 
who had fought abroad? The difficulty arose from the 
circumstance that the original National Defense Act 
had provided that, when the National Guard was 
drafted into federal service, its members should stand 
discharged from the militia. There was, therefore, some 
technical justification for the argument of the home 
front lads, that they and they alone constituted the 
military forces of the state. 

"See “Report of the Chief of the Militia Bureau, 


contained in Re- 


port of the Secretary of War for 1918, Volume I, pages 1097-1260, 
and the references there cited 
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Today, fortunately, no such question can arise. Sec- 
tion III of the National Defense Act, as amended in 
1933, now provides very explicitly that when the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States is relieved from fed- 
eral service, all individuals and units shall thereupon 
revert to their National Guard status. Today’s Guards- 
men, therefore, need have no fear of any competing 
claims advanced by home defense forces. 

In the last war, in addition, there were organized 
certain home-defense units under federal control, 
known as the United States Guards. These units were 
recruited from limited-service personnel, and were used 

protect shipyards, large supplies of government 
stores, and major utilities deemed essential to the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war, and to enforce the Presi- 
dential proclamations concerning alien enemies. These 
were matters outside the responsibility of the states, for 
which Regular troops had at first been used. The organ- 
ization of the United States Guards released these 
Regulars for service overseas. 
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Old-Time Inspection 


. He walked down the ranks and asked awestruck subalterns 
the name of this man or that, or who was the oldest or youngest Cor- 
poral. He examined all field kits, which, if weather permitted were 
laid out on the parade ground. Then the ofhicers ran away, and came 
back with bundles of manuals and regulations all neatly tied up with 
string. They were untied and checked, in order to ascertain whether 
each ofhcer was properly educated, and then they were tied up again 
and maintained in this position of rest for twelve months. Having 
poked his nose into every corner and cranny, and having perhaps 
found a mop where a broom ought to have been, and, on demanding 
an explanation, having been told that it was “a regimental custom, 
he would retire to the Officers’ Mess and quench his anger in port. 
—Major General J. F.C. Fuller in The Army In My Time. 





At first the United States Guards were clothed in th 
old blue dress uniforms of the pre-1917 pattern, but thi 
had the effect of making their home-defense functio: 
too conspicuous, with the result that enlistments lagge: 
Thereafter they were clothed in OD uniforms. Th: 
were armed in large measure with Russian rifles—tha 
is, rifles manufactured here for Russia but retained i, 
this country when the Bolshevik Revolution ended th 
Muscovite war effort. 

By the time of the Armistice, the United Stat 

Guards were organized in forty-eight battalions, aggr: 
gating over 26,000 officers and men. They were ad 
ministered by the Militia Bureau (now the National 
Guard Bureau) of the War Department, and were an 
integral part of the Army of the United States. Indeed, 
after the war, the Supreme Court upheld the right of 
United States Guards officers to sit on courts-martial. 


The 1917-18 Home Guard forces were not a part of the 
Army of the United States, nor are the home-defense 


forces authorized in 1940. 
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Come on, you mugs, shut up, get 
inside here, and keep quiet. Well, 
Kukovsky, who hung that one on 
you? It’s a beauty. W hat happened to 
you, Hassenpfeffer? You look like the 
lady must've really meant “No,” with 
all those welts down the side of your 
kisser. My God, Gonzales, you must've 
went through a threshing machine! 

Where's Porforio? Hospital? 

And serve you all damned well 
right! 

I don’t know why the Old Man 
doesn’t throw the lot of you into the 
jug. I recommended it, but just be- 
cause all you playboys were out of 
my platoon, he said I'd have to see 
what I could do with you first. 

Ganging up on the Advance De- 
tachment of the Artillery! Six men in 
the hospital and four in the guard- 
house! Failing to salute 2d Lieutenant 
Steenboek when he ordered you to dis- 
perse! And if that fellow out of the artillery dies, they'll 
probably hang Perkins. I have my opinion of a broken- 
bottle fighter anyway—that is, when he uses it on his 
friends. 

Yes, I said, friends! Of course, most of you recruits 
wouldn't know anything about that, but the Artillery is 
just about the best friend we’ve got when we're up on 
the line. If any of you clowns are still alive five years 
from now, you can thank the gunners that flattened out 
the opposition for you. 

All this bickering between branches is a thing of 
the past. It used to be that we had separate combat 
branches, living on different posts, with a lot of jeal- 
ousy, ignorance, backbiting, and hard feelings between 
em. We'd never see any Cavalry or Artillery but once 
a year, On maneuvers, and the other forty-nine weeks of 
the year we'd forget about ’em, except for an occasional 
sneer. 

But now we've got combat teams, and our 3d Bat- 
talion of 75-mm. howitzers, beginning with yesterday 
when the order came out, is just as much a part of the 
589th Infantry as you are. The way we're organized 
now, maybe they ought to call us the Infantillery. 

O'Brien, since you're a rifleman, why don’t you go 
over and hang a shiner on your sidekick, Sigurdson? 


By Sergeant 
TERRY BULL 


He’s a light machine gunner. Oh, | 
see, he’s in your squad. 

Well, in that case, why not get the 
second squad together and beat Hell 
out of Finnigan's light mortar crew? 

My mistake. It slipped my mind 
that they're a mighty important part 
of your section. 

By the way, Corporal Finnigan, 
you can start taking those stripes off 
now. You won't need ‘em any more 
after I see the Skipper. Anybody else 
with chevrons might as well resign 
too. 

Then there's Sergeant Greenwald's 
heavy gunners who shoot on the final 
protective lines in front of your pla 
toon, and Lieutenant Smith’s heavy 
mortars who blast the road clear for 
the rest of the company, and C aptain 
Jackson’s AT gunners who keep the 
Mungo tanks off your necks. 

Well, in just the same way, the 
75 hows are now our 3d Battalion. We're a combat team 
—or will be just as soon as they pull in and we can get 
acquainted. 

It used to be a lot different. They'd put out a field 
order just before a big show, attaching some supporting 
outfits to us, and supporting us with others. When they 
were attached, they came under our orders, and when 
they were in support, they'd answer our calls for help 
if they were able and had nothing better to do. 

Sometimes it worked fairly well, and a Hell of a lot 
of times it didn’t. The outfits they loaned us like that 
would generally bust a leg trying to do the right thing, 
but—remember Wilson Creek, Sanders? 

We left many a good man out there in that swamp, 
just because they tried to make a combat team by writ 
ing a field order. We hadn't ever worked with the 
272d before, and you know you can’t make any kind 
of a team that way. 

Suppose you're on a football squad, where the coach 
breaks it up into backfield, ends, and line, and has ‘em 
practice in separate lots until the day they go out on 
the field for the Big Game. The backs would know 
what the ends and line were supposed to do, but do 
you think it would work? It isn’t enough to know the 
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75-mm. howitzer drawn by half-track vebicle. 


same plays and signals. The players have got to know 
each other. 

Maybe you've noticed how we've been getting all 
the supporting weapons right down into the outfits 
they're supposed to support. The light machine guns 
used to be company weapons. Now you ve got ‘em 
right in the squad. The light mortars are now the 3d 
squad in every section. Every weapon is as close behind 
the OD rifleman as it can get—and still get ammunition 
u 

That's the way to get close support and teamwork. 
Put ‘em in the same outfit, and let ‘em live together 
for six months. Then when AT gun-Corporal Plush- 
bottom sees Rifleman Schnitzelbaum, that owes him 
ten bucks come payday, getting himself chased by a 
Mungo battlewagon, I'll guarantee that the C orporal i is 
going to shoot Da and fast. He’s going to put a lot 
more heart into his work than if he thought that Schnit- 
zelbaum was just another Dough. 

Putting a battalion of hows into a rifle regiment is 
the latest move, and the best one yet. It’s only common 
sense. Did you ever hear of a foot regiment going into 
a show, even on a quiet sector, without at least a bat- 
talion of artillery backing ‘em up? I mean, not in the 
last year or so. Well, why attach ‘em if we're going to 
have ‘em anyway, and then give us another outfit the 
next time? The sensible thing to do is to put ‘em in the 
same outfit, where we can learn to talk the same 


language, get drunk together, and get to know what 
the other fellow’s apt to do when the Mungos have him 
in a strain. 

After this, when our liaison man gets knocked off, 
we won't have to bull ahead and get ourselves shot to 
pieces like a movie of the Light Brigade. The Skipper 
can just roll the guy for his portable radio and talk 
direct. 

“Hello—Captain Martin speaking. Get Lieutenant 

Miller on the phone.—Hello Jack! That you?—The 
static’s terrible?—That’s not static. It’s bullets. Say, 
how'd you make out with the blonde the other night? 
—She did: —Say, that’s too bad! By the way, before | 
forget it, there's a tough party of Mungos in the north 
east corner of the woods at B3c5, and they're holding 
us up. My outfit’s 200 yards south of the creek, where 
it runs across C8d.—Hell no, we're not moving. You 
can’t stick up a hand down here without catching a 
couple of pounds of lead. Could you drop a couple of 
tons on those birds?—O.K., one ton then. I'll spot for 
you.” And he could do it too. 

Of course we've been awfully short on artillery, so 
they had to keep the guns in the line most of the time, 
and couldn’t afford to put artillery with us permanent, 
but now it looks like we’re running shorter of Infantry 
than guns. 

Another reason they've never done it like this before 
was on account of the artillery having to get their tech- 
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training together, but that was a mighty poor 
se. We combine our own support weapons under 
»imental instructors for specialist training, but that 
sn't make ‘em any the less a part of our outfit. It 
s to me like the best technical training any artillery 
can get is working with their own infantry. 
| heard a pretty good rumor from a switchboard 
oper ator up at Corps the other day. Said there was some 
talk there about a brigade of 155 hows in each division, 
and that these 75 hows we're getting are just substitutes 
for the 105’s we'll get just as soon as the factories catch 
up on their orders of a couple of years back. 
If they're really going to do all that, it'll mean that 
just about a third of any outfit will be supporting 
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finally get enough of ’em built, we'll have our own 
tanks right in the regiment. I don’t mean to break up 
any of the Armored Divisions. Keep them for the big 
shoves, of course—but just have, say a light company in 
a regiment, a medium battalion in a brigade, and a 
heavy regiment in the Division, just for everyday jobs. 

We could yo places under our own power with an 
outfit like that. Call it Cafantillery or Infantanks if you 
like—but it would be a winning team. 

Come in, Nicollela. What d’you want? 

Ah! So you're to get sixteen men? Road construction 
—new 3d Battalion area—two-day job. 

That's just ideal. You can take these twenty-one 
young heroes and make it a twelve hour- job—and they 


troops—close supporting troops, I mean, and then we 
won't have to go back to train new rifle replacements 
nearly so often. 

And you can't tell. Maybe in a year or so, when we 


can get acquainted with the 389th Infantillery at the 
same time. Better take lanterns and sandwiches, be- 
cause you probably won't be through much before mid- 
night. 
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No Game of Blind Man’s Buff 


In actual combat practically nothing is known. The situa- 
tion, particularly i in open warfare, is almost invariably shrouded in 
obscurity. Advanced units, at best, will have but little accurate 
knowledge of the enemy and frequently none of their own troops. 
Moreover, even the meager information they do possess will often 
be false or misleading. 

But this does not mean that leaders must meekly submit to the 
proposition that war is likely to be a game of Blind Man’s Buff and 
that nothing they can do will alter this condition. On the contrary, 
this realization of the dearth of reliable information in war should 
serve a dual purpose. First, it should stimulate leaders to adopt those 
positive and energetic measures that are necessary if vital information 
is to be gained. Secondly, it should so prepare the leader mentally 
that, instead of letting himself sink into the bog of apathy when no 
information is forthcoming, he will recognize the siaititten as normal 
and rise to prompt and decisive action.—Infantry in Battle. 
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Ski-Sled 
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Winter warfare calls for special clothing and equip 
ment. But the regulation pack is not large enough to 
hold a bulky sleeping bag nor is it designed to carry the 
weighty winter equipment of the Alaskan — which 
weighs between eighty and ninety pounds. In order to 

carry all this gear on his back the soldier must as a 
packboard. The packboard has long been used | 
Alaskans to carry impedimenta on the trail. 

In picture | we see the Alaskan soldier with winter 
equipment held by a packboard. The sleeping bag has 
a shelter half and extra clothing rolled up in it. The 
field bag holds the meatcan, noon meal, emergency ra 
tion, toilet articles, and a fur cap. The fur cap is worn 
only when marching if the weather is extremely cold. 
When not in use the snowshoes are carried on the pack. 
(It is impossible to leave the trail without snowshoes 
as a man will sink to his hips in the soft snow.) The 
rolled fur parka is rolled on the top of the pack. The 
fur mittens when not worn are carried on the pack. 
The legs on the packboard are used when it is made 
into a ski-sled. The sheepskin pads on the shoulder 
straps spread the load and reduce the pressure that re 
tards circulation in the arms. This lessens the possi 
bility of frozen fingers. 

Picture 2 shows the soldier climbing a steep hill on 
snowshoes. In rugged country and through heavy 
timber the only way that equipment can be carried is 
on the back of the soldier or by packdog. However, 
most of the traveling in an arctic campaign will be via 
sled trail. In this case dogsleds can accompany the 
infantry. 

Picture 3 shows the soldier during a rest period in 
which the fur parka is always worn to guard against 
chilling. Winter marching in Alaska presents a con 
stant clothing problem for clothing must be removed 
during exertion to prevent excessive sweat and donned 
during rest periods to prevent sweat from turning to 
ice. 

A military force campaigning in Alaska will as a 
rule move over dogsled trails, roads, frozen lakes and 
rivers, and across the tundra. It is foolish to wear out 
the soldier by loading ninety pounds on his back, yet 
if we carry his pack on a dogsled we find that it re- 
quires one dogsled per squad. Since only three dog 
sleds are allowed for each platoon and the organization 
equipment, ammunition, and rations for men and dogs 





ar. carried by these, we must place individual equip- 
at on the individual. 

it is an advantage to have a pair of skis for each 

lier, for on skis he can achieve the faster rate of 

rch so necessary for messengers and patrols. How- 
ever, a man can’t ski carrying ninety pounds on his 
back and neither can he carry the skis when march- 
ing. But by combining skis and packboard into the 
pack ski- sled we solve the problem. The soldier has 
a easy way of transporting his gear and the platoon 
can be converted quickly into a ski patrol. 

To convert a packboard and a pair of skis into the 
ski-sled is a simple job. The skis are placed on the 
snow parallel to each other and the legs of the pack- 
board are placed in holes in the four blocks screwed to 
the skis. The skis are then secured to the legs of the 
packboard by inserting four pins through the blocks. A 
rope is then attached to the eye in the tip of each ski 
and the ski-sled is ready to slide. I have transported my 
individual equipment on this ski-sled and kept up with 
a dogteam for four miles—impossible with the load car- 
ried on my back. 

Picture 4 shows the pack ski-sled loaded, while pic- 
ture 5 shows the packboard removed from the skis. The 
four blocks on the skis do not interfere with skiing. The 
articles loaded on the packboard in these pictures are 
the sleeping bag, field bag, snowshoes, camouflage 
sheet, and a pair of short ski poles. The purpose of the 
short ski poles will be explained later. 

It was found during tests that in traveling over trails 
that had been packed down about eighteen inches, that 
the ski-sled must be loaded so that the load did not 
project beyond the width of the runners. Picture 6 
shows the ski-sled loaded with a sleeping bag and one 
meal for a rifle platoon. Although this load was at least 
twice as heavy as that carried by the men in the platoon, 
it was found that the man pulling the pack ski-sled 
could walk away from his mates. 

Picture 7 shows the method of pulling the pack ski- 
sled. In going downhill, instead of pulling the sled the 
man gets in back and rides down standing on the run- 
ners. The sled is steered by shifting the weight and by 
dragging a foot. The loaded sled was also tested over 
fresh snow with a man pulling it on snowshoes. There 
was no difficulty in pulling the loaded sled over fresh 
snow for the skis stayed on top of the snow and there 
was very little drag. Men on snowshoes can break trail 
for the dogsleds. Since the width of the runners on 
the ski-sled is the same as the width of the runners on 
the dogsleds, the trail would be good and firm for the 
dogs. This would permit hauling heavy loads of am- 
munition across country on dogsleds. 

In snow country if you can force the enemy to 
deploy so that each man must break trail you materially 
slow down his rate of march. And an enemy deployed 
in snow country is meat for an ambush, as the Finns 
have demonstrated. So our Alaskan soldier—and his 
pack ski-sled—must have a camouflage sheet. Picture 8 
shows the soldier pulling the ski-sled to his firing posi- 


tion. He must exercise care so that no tracks can be 


2. Climbing steep bill in snowshoes, with packboard. 


seen. This is accomplished by backtracking to the posi- 
tion so that no tracks will be visible from the trail. 

Picture 9 shows the soldier creeping up to his posi 
tion behind slight defilade. The ski-sled is propelled 
by pushing with two short ski poles. The snowshoes 
laid across the skis provide a rest for the legs. 

In picture 10 we see the firer in position. The pack 
ski-sled is invisible at even short distances, and it pro 
vides a very stable firing rest. Picture 11 shows the 
contrast between a man camouflaged and one in the 
clear. 

After the pack ski-sled had been tested, the following 
improvements seemed in order. The framework of the 
packboard should be made of aluminum tubing, for 
this would be lighter than the hickory now used. The 
legs on the packboard should be shorter since it was 
found that very little clearance was needed. The fit 
tings on the skis for fastening the packboard should be 
of aluminum. Extra fittings should be placed on some 
of the skis in the platoon so that two packboards could 
be placed on a pair of skis. This would allow one man 
to pull the equipment of another man who was out on 
a patrol. The double sled could also be used for carry 
ing wounded. One sled-dog can pull a man on the ski 
sled. Two dogs would provide sufficient power to move 
a wounded man. The bow to which the camouflage 
sheet was fastened was too high. By cutting down the 
height of this bow and by using shorter legs the sled 
would show no more silhouette than a man in the prone 
position. There should also be a cheesecloth window 
in the camouflage sheet as the slit did not provide a 
wide enough field of view. 








— 
4. The pack ski-sled 3. Soldier during rest 
loaded, on the trail. period wearing fur parka. 








5. The packboard re- 6. The ski-sled loaded with sleep- .y 


moved from the skis. ing bag and one meal for a platoon. 











7. Method of pull- 
ing the ski-sled. 


a 
8. Soldier pulling camouflaged 


ski-sled to firing position. 
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9. Creeping | 4 ot eS ee 11. Contrast between “nip le 
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flaged soldier and one in the clear. 


10. The firer in position, virtu- 
ally invisible at short distances. 
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Foolproof Marking Disks 


By Colonel George Chase Lewis, U. S. Army, Retired 


Army target practice with its complicated system of 
fixed ranges, standardized courses for qualification as 
marksman, sharpshooter and expert rifleman, and stan- 
dard target dimensions, arose shortly after the Civil 
War with the adoption of the caliber .45 single-shot 
breech-loading Springfield rifle and carbine as Regular 
Army equipment. During earlier times target practice 
was left almost entirely to the initiative of company or 
post commanders, or took the form of individual com- 
petition for turkeys or hunting passes. As late as the 
Civil War, the principal—often the only—target prac- 
tice was that done by men coming off guard. They fired 
one shot from their muzzle- loading muskets at a target 
rather than laboriously draw the charges from them. 
The range was usually sixty paces, the target a white- 
painted cross on a board five feet high and two feet 
wide. The soldier hitting nearest the center of the 
cross was excused from old-guard fatigue and men who 
missed the whole plank got the hardest fatigue jobs. 

No target-marking disks were required until the ad- 
vent of the caliber .45 Springfield breech-loader. This 
rifle threw its heavy 405-grain bullet through a cloud 
of white smoke with surprising accuracy, in spite of its 
high trajectory and heavy recoil. Range practice soon 
increased to 400 and 600 yards, and in the sharp- 
shooter's course to 800 and 1,000. There were no tele- 
phones for target ranges then, in the "70's and '80’s, 
hence a system of marking disks much like the system 
we have now was developed. The single-shot Spring- 
field has given place to several better weapons in suc- 
cession, but the old black-powder era marking disk is 
still with us, and still slowing up target practice and 
harassing nerves and tempers as it has from the begin- 
ning. 

All disks were of the same circular shape and used 
the confusing system of duplicating white color on the 
five- and three-disk patterns, black on the two- and 
three-disks, and red on the four-disk, miss-flag, and 
ricochet-flag. To the confusion of duplicating colors 
was added a further inevitable confusion in the manip- 
ulation of marking-disk staves by having consecutively 
valued scores on the opposite sides of the same disk, so 
that whenever the most honest pit-marker shoved the 
disk above the target parapet with the five-white face 
toward the firing point, and then reversed it to show a 
borderline four with the red-face hiding part of the 


bull’s-eye, argument and heartburning were unavoid- 
able. 

Often, nowadays, several targets are halfmasted 
awaiting telephone adjustments, while challenged 
scores are being rechecked and re-marked. And is there 


anyone with a full season's target-practice experien 
who has not experienced the following incidents: 

Scorer. What's going on? Number 10 target showed 
both two- and three-disks. 

Firer. Sergeant, there couldn't be a two where he 
held that disk. I am entitled to the highest hit signalled 
I claim a three. 

Scorer. Phone Orderly, re-mark Number 10. 

Orderly (after two minutes of phoning and pulling 
down the target). That last two on Number 10 was a 
three. 


Sergeant Jones (He is marking targets for anothe: 
company on targets 7 and 8. He looks up from search 
ing target 8 for a phoned shot hit, and sees the disk 
coming down from marking a four on target 7, as he 
had just checked the hit and ordered it signalled.). Hey! 
You recruit with that disk! What d’ya mean turning the 
white to the firing line? I told you to mark a four. 
Which side did you use, anyway, white or red? (The 
pit officer is ary 4 called.) 

Phone orderly (to scorer). That last five on number 7 
was a four. 

Firer. That fellow on number 8 had a miss. I'll bet 
he fired on my target and the pit mixed them up. | 
claim highest valued hit marked. 

Usage has so dulled our perceptions that few experi 
enced officers fully appreciate the penalty placed upon 
even good Regular troops by the use of inefficient 
marking disks. While I was in command of a camp 
where Regular troops were using forty targets, 1 had 
a check made of delays and errors traceable to marking 
and scoring. During more than three-quarters of the 
time on the range, one or more targets were being re- 
marked, or scores were being corrected, or there was 
some other operative delay. Some 468 messages were 
handled by five phones relative to marking, re-marking, 
holding disk over shot-hole, and so on, in the course 
of ten fos of firing. Only an excellent phone system 
made this inefficient system work at all. And that is one 
reason for the long life of this error-breeding marking 
nuisance. We have merely developed an antidote in 
the phone instead of removing the real cause—defective 
disk design. 

Using these same old black-powder marking meth 
ods, we are now about to put 900,000 new soldiers 
through a course in target practice. We will attempt to 
do this with wartime s of training, but we shall 


have a minimum of qualified pit supervisors and firing- 
line scorers and instructors. 
The greater part or all of our present marking errors 
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can readily be corrected by using marking disks as 
shown in the figure. These disks are practically fool- 
proof. 

There is one distinctive color for each disk and flag. 
White always means five, orange four, blue three, and 
black two. Red means a miss and green is ricochet. 
There is no combination of colors in any one signal. 

Each disk or flag has a distinctive shape. Thus a 
square is always a four and a triangle always a three, no 
matter what tricks glare and reflection may play with 
the color. 

The distinctive color of each disk extends to the cen- 
ter of the staff that bears it. Thus the pit officer, after 
verifying a hit as a three, can assure himself by a 
glance at the blue staff that the hit is being properly 
marked as he marks the adjacent target. At present 
the disk value cannot be seen from a position to one 
side of the target being marked. 

Both faces of each disk have the same value. It makes 
no difference which side of the disk is exposed, and this 
eliminates all disputes over double-disking. 
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Disks on the opposite ends of the same staff are not 
of consecutive values. The three-disk is on the other 
end of the five-disk staff, and the two is on the same staff 
as the four. This doubles the chance of detection if a 
marker tries to boost a line-shot to the next higher 
value. Under the present system he has only to face the 
red-four disk ‘ ‘accidentally” toward the target in order 
to raise a doubtful line-four hit to a five. 

Each disk has on both of its faces a numeral two 
inches high corresponding to its value and to the nu 
meral on the face of the target zone to which the disk 
applies. This will much reduce the time required for 
instructing green pit details. 

Further, the disks will have outlines of the geometri 
cal figures having the same number of sides as their 
numerical values, as shown in the figure. The two-disk 
is a rectangle with two long sides. The miss-flag is a 
fishtail red outline, and the ricochet flag is a bright 
green streamer three times as long as it is wide. 

To facilitate centering on the shot-hole, there is a 
round window one and a quarter inches wide in the 
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center of each disk with a vertical slot one-half inch 
wide extending one inch above and below the center of 
the rim of the window. Sliding the disk over the target, 
the marker can quickly find the shot-hole and center it 
by this slot. 

There are only two minor handicaps to this system. 
It requires two marking staves and two flags instead of 
one staff and one flag, as at present. It will cost twice 
as much as the present highly unsatisfactory system 
(about $1.50 per staff). 

On the other hand, the saving in shooting time and 
phone-operation delays on any range will pay for this 
extra equipment cost in the first half day. 

Finally, the proposed system offers the following 
concrete advantages: It reduces the time required for 
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target-pit instruction; the numerals on the disk or ;\). 
number of its sides automatically suggest the cor: 
disk to even the greenest recruit who can read the z 
values on the target; it practically eliminates errors ; 
to accidental faulty manipulation of disks; it increa 
ease of marking supervision; it greatly reduces hon, 
confusion of similar disks by scorers or firers; and 
simplifies and thus expedites range operation. 
The system will also materially assist in the keeping 
of honest and accurate target records. 
Our methods of marking targets should now be 
brought up to Garand standards. Why not put the 
present detective and ambiguous system in the museum 
with the black-powder breech- loader it was well 
adapted for? 
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Simplicity 


Whether we like it or not, combat means confusion, intermingled 
units, loss of direction, late orders, misleading information, unfore- 
seen contingencies of all sorts. Troops must often carry out their 
orders under conditions of extreme fatigue and hunger, in unfavor- 
able weather and almost always under the devastating psychological 
and physical effect of the fire of modern weapons. Not to take into 
account these grim realities in formulating a plan of action is fatal. 

But even when they are taken into account the leader often faces 
a cruel dilemma. For instance, the situation may call for an involved 
maneuver, and an involved maneuver increases the chance of dis- 
astrous error. On the other hand, a simple maneuver, though de- 
creasing the likelihood of serious error, may fail to meet the situation. 
Therefore, it is fallacy to preach simplicity as a battle cure-all. But it 
is not fallacy to say that simplicity in plans, methods, and orders 
should always be striven for and that elaborate and complicated ma- 
neuvers should not be adopted except for the gravest reasons.—Infan- 


try In Battle. 











Practical Visual Aids in MapReading 


By Lieutenant Colonel Lloyd Zuppann, Infantry 


\nvone can memorize the definition of a contour 
e. But that hardly meets the War Department's aim 
map-reading instruction which is, in part, to make 
ien “able to visualize clearly the terrain with all its 
natural and artificial features.” This is the goal set for 
1] newly commissioned officers, whether they “master” 
the subject in sixteen hours of ROTC training or study 
through correspondence courses supplemented by group 
SC hools. 
Most student groups are large, averaging from forty 
to sixty, so that individual instruction is impossible and 
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the need for visual aids becomes apparent. Of course, 
an excellent aid is Training Film No. 12, which can be 
obtained through the Signal Corps, but in a film the 
subject matter is presented too rapidly for absorption by 
a beginner. As a review it is unexcelled, especially if 
time is available to show the first reel (Distance, Direc 
tion, and Coérdinates) after instruction in these sub 
jects has been completed, and then, at the end of the 
course, to show the second reel covering contours, pro 
files, and visibility. But if time is lacking, the whole 
film should be shown just before taking up contours 
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Figure 1: The enlargement of part of the Benning map 





























Figure 2: The relief map of the Davidson Hill area 


and elevation, when the first reel is an excellent review 
and the second a firm foundation on which to build the 
instruction on contours. 

The mere showing of the film, however, will not 
make things clear to many students. Consequently, the 
instructor needs a concrete means of instructing and 
testing student groups to find whether the subject is 
getting across. For one thing, the new projection appa- 
ratus, now available forall National Guard, Organized 
Reserve, and ROTC instructors, should be used. With 
this, maps can be projected directly on a screen to illus- 
trate conventional signs. But these projections can 
hardly be used for working problems in map reading. 
For problems, what is needed is a wall map visible to the 
whole class. 

Figure | shows an enlargement, roughly nine feet 
square, of a large part of the Fort Benning map. By 
using the new projector this map was enlarged from 
the Fort Benning 1:20,000 map. Alternate contours 
were eliminated for the sake of clarity. Since such a 
map takes a good deal of work to make, and should be 
permanent equipment, a good grade of cloth-backed 
drawing paper should be used for it. This can be ob- 
tained in five-foot width and any desired length. The 
minimum projection scale that can be obtained is about 
13% inches = 1,000 yards, or RF 1:2700. 

In making the map, first lay off the grid squares and 
ink them in. Then to your paper on the wall, and 
with the projector carefully center four grid squares of 
the map on the corresponding squares on the paper. 
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Sketch in the details lightly, using appropriate colors 
Scripto pencils. Then move the projector over and d 
the same for other sections, being especially careful ; 
focusing and aligning the adjoining squares. When 
the sketching is completed, ink in the map, using Speed 
Ball pens, Style B, Nos. 1 and 2. 

For the working accessories, use either heavy card 
board, or better still, masonite, and cut out and con 
struct a coérdinate square, graphic scales, and a pro 
tractor. Add a yardstick and a piece of fishing pole fo: 
a pointer. 

With this equipment problems can be worked out by 
the instructor and viewed by the entire class. Or prob 
lems can be given for students to work out on regular 
scale maps, and later discussed on the large map. Be 
lieve it or not, the solutions will be the same. 

A more serious problem is to get a group to visualize 
terrain as depicted on a contour map. This takes long 
practice, but if you can get the basic idea absorbed, you 
have a good start. For this instruction, use a relief m map, 
palhawing the normal method of construction. Figures 
2 and 3 show a relief map of the Davidson Hill area 
at Fort Benning. The scale of the large wall map is 
hardly large enough to make a working-model relief 
map for class use. So it is well to select an area illus- 
trating most of the common terrain features and en- 
large this as in making the wall map. A suggested scale, 
the one used on these illustrations is twenty-five inches 


= 1,000 yards, or RF 1:1440. 





Figure 3: Another view of the relief map of the Davidson 
Hill area 
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Figure 4: The relief map partly assembled 


Either 4-inch or %-inch plywood is suitable. Trace 
each contour on the wood, using a separate piece of ply- 
wood for each elevation. Use a jigsaw or small bandsaw 
to cut around each line. These saws are available in 
most post utilities shops, and in many boys’ workrooms. 
Build up the layers and fasten them with nails. Figure 
4 shows the relief map partly assembled with only five 
more layers to be added. 

In at least one section, the “ steps” should be filled in 
to show the relative slopes. Moar, of paris or putty can 
be used for this. The first works best; putty is inclined 
to chip out. In the area to be covered, drive in a num- 
ber of copper carpet tacks as a binder for the plaster. 
Place them so that they will be below the surface of the 


plaster, but leave from an eighth to a quarter of an 
inch of the head exposed. Paint the completed relief 
map white and outline the contours in black. 

The value of such a relief map in illustrating how 
contours portray ground forms is obvious. Too, it can 
be used for illustrating visibility problems. In thus 
using it, select points easily identified on both map 
and relief. Using the map, calculate the visibility or 
defilade by any desired method. The results can be 
proved by use of a straight-edge on the relief map. 

With a little extra effort, and the scraps left from 
cutting out the larger relief map, several small relief 
sections can be made to illustrate conventional terrain 
features such as valleys and saddles. 

Through these aids students can almost always begin 
to visualize ground forms from contours and this is the 
ultimate requirement in map reading. 

Don't put away these maps when you are through 
with map reading. They are ideal for laying out com 
bat problems, especially when you want to give the 
situation and field order verbally. Once you have tried 
this method, you may desire to use it in much of the 
instruction in tactics of small units. 

Nor should the lessons learned in how to use the Sig 

nal Corps projector be forgotten. With it, maps for 
military history can be enlarged in less than one-fourth 
of the time possible by any other method. Often, too, 
it is desirable to discuss student solutions to mz ap prob 
lems before a classroom group. These can be projected 
directly on the screen and an instructive critique held, 
pointing out the good and bad in a number of typical 
solutions. 


The Military Cliché 


Let us have an end to such phrases as “it is also of importance to 
bear in mind the following considerations,” and “consideration should 


be given to the possibility of carrying into effect.’ 


Most of these 


phrases are mere padding which can be left out altogether or replaced 
by a single word.—Winston CuurcuiLL, as quoted in Life. 



































MoreSpeed in Orders 


By Stenocrat 


If military operations of any kind are to succeed, they 
must be based on thorough preparation, specialized 
training, courage, and initiative, but especially in this 
day of fast warfare, on speed and accuracy in getting 
out orders at every headquarters. It makes little differ- 
ence how much ‘ ‘lightning” we may succeed by mod- 
ern means in injecting into movement and attack, if 
our method of preparing orders—particularly in higher 
units—stays ponderous and inefficient. 

As things are now, any lightning action we may at- 
tempt to plan can only be delayed in striking. Thou- 
sands of us—commanders, staff officers, instructors— 
waste hours every day in tedious pencil-pushing. Labor- 
iously in longhand we write out our estimates, plans, 
orders, letters, and regulations. The pile in the “In” 
basket continues to mount. Long, overtime hours we 
work with fuzzy brains, often without physical exercise, 
and without seeing enough of our troops and their 
training. And after we complete our drafts in long- 
hand, clerical personnel must often work half the night 
or more to decipher them and get them typewritten or 
mimeographed. Meanwhile, the commanders and staffs 
on the receiving end wait and wait—thoroughly dis- 
gusted. 

Can you conceive of a commercial executive of to- 
day, even in a small business, or for that matter, any 
member of his staff, who takes the time to push a pencil 
hour after hour as many of us do? No. Not as long as 
there are golf courses and stenographers. In civil life 
big and little shots both dictate in ten minutes what 
the best pencil-pusher will take an hour to scribble. 

This kind of wastefulness must be brought to an 
end—and quickly. We must modernize our head- 
quarters and office technique so that its pace stays well 
ahead of the accelerated speed of our tactical technique. 
If the pace of operations has been raised by two or three 
hundred per cent, certainly those who control opera- 
tions must speed up four or five hundred per cent, or 
even more. 

Fortunately, it does not take a major effort, or time 
to develop new technique, to do what needs to be done 
in order to gain this greater efficiency. 

Our regulations now prescribe three types of orders: 
written, dictated, and oral. Rightly we have done much 
in recent years to decrease the length of our written 
orders and simplify them. Even so, they still take much 
time to prepare and issue using the inefficient methods 
we do. The only right way to prepare written orders in 
a modern army is to dictate them to a stenographer who 


at once turns to his typewriter and runs them off 
double-spaced with big margins so that changes and 
additions can easily be made. Dictated orders in the 
current sense mean orders that the commander gives 
orally for his subordinates and staff to take down in 
longhand. This is also time-consuming. Besides, those 
who endeavor hastily to write down dictated orders 
often do not grasp the commander's ideas clearly be 
cause they are so busy writing. Here, again, trained 
stenographers are needed. When oral orders are issued 
at any length, those who receive them must usually 
take some notes. In such note-taking the average com 
mander, untrained in note-taking methods, usually 
tries to write down too much. Extra time is used in ask- 
ing the commander to go over his ground. And some- 
times subordinate commanders not only fail to grasp 
the higher commander's ideas but miss some important 
point. Here, however, more efficiency is to some extent 
a matter of more practice which nowadays most unit 
commanders are now getting. But improvement is en- 
tirely practicable in our methods of issuing oral orders. 

When speed is paramount, dictated or oral orders 

must be used. Often, however, one or more com- 
manders who should be there to receive an oral or dic- 
tated order will not be present or will not be able to 
send a representative. Orders should be issued orally, 
but the taking of notes prohibited. As the commander 
gives his orders a stenographer takes them down and 
immediately types them out for issue. They will ordi- 
narily be finished by the time subordinate commanders 
and staff officers have received answers to their ques- 
tions, and all arrangements for coérdination have been 
made. In fact, by this time a stenographer can have a 
page-long order typed out and can be handing out 
carbon copies. In a division or smaller unit an order 
will seldom be longer than a page if single-spaced or two 
pages if double-spaced. At a division headquarters it 
may often be desirable to cut the order on a stencil and 
reproduce it by mimeograph, which takes little more 
time. If every second is vital and the written order is 
not ready for distribution when subordinate command- 
ers must go back to their units, the order can be sent to 
them a few minutes later by staff or liaison officers or 
messengers. 

I know the improvements suggested above will work 
for the simple reason that they do work in practice. 
There is at least one division in our army today which 
has geared itself to the modern rate of conducting war- 
fare by streamlining its command-post procedure as 
well as its tactics. Three years ago this division opened 
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ools for stenographers. It now has half a dozen en- 

ted men in division headquarters and one or more 

each regiment and battalion who can take notes in 
.horthand and turn out a five-paragraph order perfectly 

ndented according to the Command and General Staff 

School technique, just as fast as an expert business 
secretary can take down and type out a letter or memo- 
randum of equal length. In this unit, division orders 
are dictated and mimeographed. To do this and prepare 
an operations map and reproduce it by multilith (mulkti- 
craph) takes from thirty-five to forty-five minutes. If 
the typewriter is used instead of the mimeograph, car- 
bon copies of the order are ready for distribution in less 
than thirty minutes. Distribution to those immediately 
concerned is carried out through liaison officers or 
members of the staff itself. 

After the experience of this division during the 1940 
maneuvers, there was absolutely no question left in 
the minds of those concerned regarding the desirability 
of these methods. In many instances, copies of the di- 


we 
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vision commander's directive as he gave it to the staff 
were at once prepared and dispatched to subordinate 
units to serve as a warning order. Complete orders 
followed later on. 

What one division has done of its own accord thus 
to increase command efficiency should become standard 
procedure in every unit of our army. Schools for sten- 
ographers must be made a part of every training pro- 
gram. It should be possible to obtain WPA instructors 
if necessary. There are War Department funds avail 
able for sending clerks to civilian institutions for three 
months of instruction. There are also grades and ratings 
in tables of organization for qualified clerks and stenog- 
raphers. It is our job to see that these grades and ratings 
are filled by actually qualified men, either through 
training of the capable men we have, or through en 
listing men already trained. It is our bigger job to see 


that everything possible is done to bring the speed of 


our command procedure up to that of our modern tac- 
tical methods. 
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True Mobility 


Mobility includes far more than mere rapidity of movement. From 
the leader it demands prompt decisions, clear, concise orders, antici- 


pation of the probable course of action and some sure means for the 
rapid transmission of orders. From the troops it demands promptness 
in getting started, the ability to make long marches under the most 
adverse conditions of terrain and weather, skill in effecting rapid de- 
ployments and abrupt changes of formation without delay or con- 
fusion, facility in passing from the defensive to the offensive, or the 
reserve, and finally, a high morale. In brief, then, mobility implies 


both rapidity and flexibility. 


Superior mobility must be achieved if we are to surprise our op- 
ponent, select the terrain on which we are to fight, and gain the initia- 
tive. There is no alternative. If we are slow in movement, awkward 
in maneuver, clumsy in deployment—in a word, not mobile—we can 
expect to be forestalled, enveloped, or constrained to launch costly 
frontal attacks against an enemy advantageously posted.—Infantry 


In Battle. 
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Home-made Gas Bombs 


By Lieutenant Colonel William 


Newspaper reports of the use of the gasoline bomb 
as a tank discourager in Spain and Finland have 
brought few details of construction. However, one 
over-enthusiastic report went so far as to say that it was 
only necessary to throw the bomb near the engine or 
exhaust of an overheated tank to set it on fire. While 
such a method might have been sufficient to deal with 
old tank types, it would not work on a modern tank. 

Here is a gasoline bomb that is easily made and has 
already proved its worth in tests on a modern tank. 

Use at least a quart-size bottle (a smaller size will 
give you too small a fire). Fill the bottle with a mixture 
of half gasoline and half oil or creosote. (Gasoline 
alone flashes too quickly and burns out.) 

Tape a good- -sized wad of cotton waste on the bottom 
of the bottle, using narrow tape so as to leave much of 
the waste exposed. Firmly tie or tape an ordinary 
engineer fuse-lighter to the side of the bottle. Place the 
lighter longitudinally so that the flame will strike the 
cotton waste (Figure |). 

To prime the bomb, the bomber or an assistant pours 
(from another bottle) enough gasoline to thoroughly 
saturate the waste on the end of the bottle. 

The bomber holds the bottle in his right hand Cif he 
is right-handed) with the neck of the bottle towards 
him (Figure 2). He pulls the fuse-lighter with his 
left hand, thus igniting the cotton waste. He promptly 


Figure 1 


Figure 2 
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throws the bottle at the tank much in the manner of a 
shot-putter (Figure 3). 

Several precautions are advisable: 

(1) Don’t spill gasoline on the outside of the bottle 
es on the cotton waste. 

(2) Hold the bottle with the cotton waste pointed 
slightly downward so that gasoline does not run down 
the outside of the bottle. 

(3) Use a tight-fitting cork stopper in the bottle. 

(4) Practice throwing a bottle of water without the 
fuse-lighter, then with a fuse-lighter. After the bomber 
has acquired confidence and dexterity he can graduate 
to bottles filled with the gasoline mixture. 

Bombers should work in pairs after each has quali 
fied individually. This is necessary because one hit 
will rarely disable a tank. However, the second bomber 
should delay hurling his bomb until the first has struck. 
Observing the result of the first bomb, the second 
bomber quickly decides whether to build up the fire 
started by the first one, or to attack a more vulnerable 
part of the tank. The first bomb may cause a member 
of the crew to open a flap or even the turret. In this 
case the second bomber takes advantage of his oppor- 
tunities. 

Blazer or bengal matches or small railroad flares can 
be tied to the bottle in place of fuse-lighters. However, 
the fuse-lighters mentioned above have functioned sat- 
isfactorily. 


Figure 3 





AN OVERLAY MAKING AID 


By Lieutenant St. Elmo P. Tyner, Infantry, NGUS 


There has long been need for a compact and workable 
device that will facilitate the making of overlays. Here 
is a gadget that has proved useful to the various staffs 
and headquarters that make up the 37th Division. Per- 
haps other staff officers and headquarters units may also 
be interested in the construction and use of this set of 
boards. 

The set of two boards is so constructed that it nests 
into a compact bundle and fits into an especially de- 
signed carrying case. This case also contains a tray for 
pencils, pins, tacks, and other articles necessary in map 
WOTK. 

he two boards hinged together furnish the working 
surface. The longer of the two has a boxlike container 
at one end with a hinged lid and has a slot cut along the 
inside edge of the box. A roll of tracing paper is placed 
in the box and held in place by a brass rod that runs 
lengthwise through the box. The tracing paper is fed 
through a slot and under two brass strips located at each 
end of the board. Thumbtacks hold the map to the 
board and the tracing paper feeds through the brass 
strips and over the map and is held down by the brass 
strips. As overlays are finished the tracing paper is 
pulled through to the right and torn off at the brass 


strip. The board is always ready for the next tracing. 


Figure 1 shows the two boards folded and standing 
on edge in front of the carrying case. This picture also 


shows how the tray is placed on top of the folded boards 
in the case. When both boards are folded, they nest to 
gether (Figure 2) in a compact bundle and are then 
ready for packing. The shorter of the two boards folds 
upward and over in such a manner that when folded 
(Figure 3) the outer edge of the short board rests 
against the tracing-paper box. 

Figure 4 shows one of the boards unfolded and ready 
for use. Figure 5 shows how the tracing paper is held in 
its box and how it is fed through the slot and under the 
brass strip. A map is in place and the paper is being fed 
over the map. 

In Figure 6 the board is in use during a CPX and in 
this instance the carrying box is serving as a table on 
which the board has been placed. We are now evolving 
a lightweight metal rack that will unfold to provide two 
table-frames on which to place the two map boards. 
This will provide a lightweight, practical, and easily 
transported outfit for use of staff sections in the field. 

The boards measure twenty by forty inches when un 
folded. With one or two minor changes, these boards 
could be built of lightweight metal and would be a valu- 
able adjunct to any headquarters. An improvement 
would be a sliding brass strip on the right side which 
would curtail the waste of tracing paper by making it 
possible to shorten the distance between the brass strips. 
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The Monthly JOURNAL 


With this issue, as announced in the Novem- 
ber-December INFANTRY JouRNAL, the maga- 
zine becomes a monthly. When that announce- 
ment was made, the printer’s schedule had not 
been worked out to the point where we could 
tell just what day of each month The JourNnaL 
would be published during 1941. Now, unless 
some slight change in schedule becomes neces- 
sary later, your JourNAL will go into its mail- 


bag in Richmond, where it is printed, on the 
20th of each month. 


Janu 


For those who may not have noted the point 
in our editorial of November-December. 
may be well to reiterate that, during 194). 
roughly ten thousand dollars from past profits 
is to be returned to the subscribers to Th« 
Journa through the issuance of a month); 
magazine instead of a bimonthly. Owing to th« 
fact that The Journav cannot carry paid ad 
vertising, that amount of money has been 
budgeted to take care of the probable addi- 
tional expenses over and above the amounts 
received for subscriptions. The present seems 
to be the best possible time for such an addi- 
tional service to the eleven thousand readers 
of The Journat to be undertaken. 

Some time ago, when The Journav’s circu- 
lation rose above ten thousand, we proudly an- 
nounced it on the editorial page and gave the 
staff of The Journat a holiday. We fully in- 
tended to do the same thing when the eleven 
thousand mark was passed. However, we 
passed eleven thousand so fast, about a month 
ago, that we didn’t even notice it until we 
totaled about 11,300. Now, we are heading 
for the all-time high of World War days— 
12,300. And at the rate new subscriptions are 
coming in, The Journa should reach that 
mark somewhere around the first of the year. 
When it does, we will make due announce- 
ment of it in these columns, and also remem- 
ber, this time, to declare a special holiday for 
the staff. 

Inasmuch as we were going to become a 
monthly magazine with this number, we agreed 
with our printers that it was an excellent time 
to put a new typographical face on The INFAN- 
TRY JourNAL. Experts in printing, both among 
those to whom good printing is a hobby and 
among those actually engaged in the printing 
business, have been kind enough in the past 
to compliment The JourNat on its appearance. 
We hope that they, and all the other readers 
of The Journat, now like our new make-up. 

Garrett and Massie, of Richmond, Virginia, 
who are entering on their eighth year as print- 
ers for The InFantry JourNAL, are the ones 
to whom by far the greater share of the credit 
for its physical appearance is due. When a new 
editor comes to The Journat he is usually very 
much of an amateur on typography, engrav- 
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ing, art work, and all the other mysteries of 
printing. And by the time his tour is up, al- 
though he may have learned a great deal with 
the help of Garrett and Massie and the per- 
manent Journa staff, he is still far from a 
professional. Thus the whole Infantry owes a 
long-standing debt of gratitude to The Jour- 
NAL printers for their patience, artistry, and 
cooperation. 

Those of our readers who are interested in 
typography will like to know that the new type 
for headings used generally throughout the 
magazine is Lydian, a recently designed type 
face. The book type we are now using for the 
text of the magazine is Fairfield. This type has 
been chosen with particular regard to its legi- 
bility. In recent years a number of careful 
scientific tests have been carried out to deter- 
mine the styles of type which were easiest 
on the eyes of the reader. We were somewhat 
astonished to find in studying these tests that 
the type heretofore used in The JourNAL was 
pretty well down the list as to legibility. The 
new type is among the highest because it is 
rounder and clearer, leading the eye better 
across the page. So we not only have a hand- 
some new make-up but one that is also easier 
on the eyes of JourRNAL readers. 

We hardly need to say that none of the 
changes discussed above could have been ac- 
complished without the splendid coéperation 
and support of the Infantry in general. Only 
through the help of the branch as a whole, and 
particularly the great number of Infantrymen 
who have contributed to The Journat both 
through their writing and through their as- 
sistance in obtaining subscriptions, could such 
things be done. 
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Infantry Journal Books—A Statement of Policy 


Since its inception some thirty-seven years ago, The 
Infantry Journal through its service department has 
sold books, mainly to members of the Infantry. These 
books have fallen in two main categories, military and 
general. The military books have been divided into two 
further classes—those published by The Infantry Jour- 
nal, and those published by other publishers of military 
books. Both of these categories can be still further sub- 
divided into books written or compiled by individual 


authors, on which a royalty to the author has usually 
been paid, and books ow ned outright by The Journal 
or other publishing companies. 

All military books handled by The Journal can of 
course be classified in another way, according to con 
tent—general military books, mainly of a historical or 
expository kind, such as Warfare, by Spaulding, Nick 
erson and Wright, and Steele's American C ampaigns; 
and manuals and compilations, based mainly on ofhcial 
publications or identical with them, and prepared in 
order to meet certain specific needs which have not in 
the past been met entirely by the official publications. 
For example, over a pe riod of several years the Infantry 
Drill Regulations published by the Military Service 
Publishing Company, and sold by The Infantry Jour 
nal, among others, was the only IDR in a single vol 
ume that could be purchased anywhere. This book 
of course was almost identical with the out-of print 
Government publications which made it up and bore 
no author's or compiler’s name. Of 
have been such books as 
pan) 


a different kind 
Captain Virtue’s work, Com 
Administration and Personnel Records, a manual 
based on dozens of Army Regulations and changes to 
them, and on the long experience and study of the 
author. 

Some months ago, the Executive Council of the In 
fantry Association and the Board of Directors of The 
Infantry Journal, in view of the great increase in mili 
tary activity and development, considered and estab 
lished the present policy of The Infantry Journal, as to 
the sale and publication of books, with especial regard 
to military books. This was deemed particularly de 
sirable at this time because, more than once in the past, 
the method in which military books had been produced, 
had caused some dissatisfaction to arise. The main 
point of this general criticism involved the payment of 
royalties to individual authors and editors of manuals 
and compilations. 

The present policy of The Infantry Journal, with 
respect to the publication and sale of military books is, 
first of all, to continue such publication and sale in view 
of the fact that The Infantry Journal depends to a con 
siderable degree on profits gained from the sale of books 
to augment the returns from Journal subscriptions in 
order that the magazine can be made as good as possible 
in appearance and content. It was also determined to 
continue the occasional publication of books of a par 
ticular meritorious historical or expository kind by indi 
vidual authors. The only books of this type now planned 
are a revision of Colonel Wheeler's The Infantry Bat 
talion in War, and a work which is planned to contain 
a number of articles of the late Major John H. Burns, 
on psychology and leadership in war, and articles on 
similar subjects by Lieutenant Colonel Thomas R. 
Phillips. Colonel Phillips is undertaking the prepara- 
tion of this particular book. Such works are distinct and 

valuable contributions to American military thought. 

But of particular interest, perhaps, to the Infantry at 
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large is the established policy of The Journal concern- 
ing the publication of manuals and compilations. These 
are to be limited, so far as publication by The Infantry 
Journal, is concerned, to reproductions and handy 
compilations of existing current Government manuals, 
unchanged except occasionally for additional or im- 
proved illustration. All such books are to be owned by 
The Infantry Journal, no royalties are to be paid to 
anyone; and no individual is to profit from them ex- 
cept that normal editorial fees will be paid for the 
necessary compiling, proofreading, and preparation of 
indexes. This applies, of course, only to new publica- 
tions. The very few manual-type books now published 
under the names of individual authors will be con- 
tinued in publication under the existing contracts with 
the authors. 

The Journal will also continue to handle all mili- 
tary books published elsewhere which are determined 
to be up-to-date and of real value to anyone interested 
in military matters. There are a number of these, such 
as the ROTC manuals, the New Infantry Drill Regu- 
lations (a compilation containing the entire official 
IDR and material based on parts of six other Field 
Manuals), The Officer's Guide, and a number of 
others, for which there is no single counterpart among 
Government publications. And The Journal will con- 
tinue, of course, to furnish any general military work or 
any other general book of value of any publisher. 

Although not a point included in any declared pol- 
icy, The Infantry Journal will hereafter stock a large 
number of the official Field Manuals and any other 
Government publication for which there is a demand, 
at the same prices as obtainable from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents. Thus The Journal will be able to 
fill orders for extra copies of these manuals somewhat 
more expeditiously than they can be obtained other- 
wise. As a matter of fact, The Journal can mail these 
publications or any other books one day after receiving 
orders 

It might also be added that such compilations of 
official manuals as are now planned are compilations 
in the full sense, containing extracts from several 
books. For it is believed that The Journal can best 
serve the Infantry in this way. It will seldom, if ever, 
be deemed desirable to reproduce exactly any single 
oficial manual. The tremendous task of bringing all 
Field Manuals and Technical Manuals up to date, un- 
dertaken by the War Department during the past year, 
has nearly been completed. These are by far the finest 
manuals our Army has ever had. Moreover, funds are 
available for a much broader distribution than in the 
past, and as outlined above, additional copies of any of 
them desired can readily be obtained. But compilations 
of these excellent manuals do meet a need, at least for 
the present. The first compilation which The Infantry 
Journal will issue will be The 60-mm. Mortarman'’s 
Handbook. This will contain the entire Field Man- 
ual on the technique of handling and firing the 60- 


mm. mortar (FM 23-85). It will also contain the parts 
of the Infantry Field Manual (FM 7-5) of partic 
lar interest to the 60-mm. mortarman; likewise ¢! 
material on drill for units equipped with motor-carric 
from the IDR (FM 22-5); basic instruction from th 
Field Manual on motor transportation (FM 25-10 
and one or two excerpts from one or two other Field 
Manuals which are appropriate. Thus The 60-mm 
Mortarman's Handbook will contain in a single boo! 
practically all material from five or six books which i 
of especial interest to those who handle this particula: 
weapon. Other similar manuals will follow. 

It is also worth noting that such compilations are to 
be issued at a cost far less than the total cost of all the 
manuals from which the material is compiled. Here 
an existing case in point is the New Infantry Drill 
Regulations mentioned earlier. The cost of the seven 
books containing the material on which this one handy 
manual is based is more than three times the cost of the 
compilation when the compilation is ordered in single 
copies, and about five times its cost when ordered in 
bulk. Roughly the same thing will be true of The 60- 
mm. Mortarman’s Handbook and the others to follow. 

In conclusion, a word on obsolescence is appropriate. 
Last August a couple of truckloads of books standing 
on the shelves of The Journal storeroom were sold 
for old paper. The bindings were slit with a knife so 
the the junkman couldn't peddle them to second-hand 
bookstores, and thus get obsolete military books, bear- 
ing the imprint of The Journal, into the hands of 
citizens now seeking sound and reliable basic military 
knowledge. The same policy will of course be con- 
tinued. It should be remembered, however, that it is 
impossible to keep all books strictly up to date just as it 
is impossible to keep the official manuals strictly up to 
date. More than ever nowadays these require continu- 
ous revision. The Journal will follow the same pol- 
icy with its own publications and will insist that the 
other publishers of military books which it handles, 
follow a similar policy, or else will discontinue present- 
ing their books. In recent years The Journal has been 
receiving full coéperation in this respect. It will not 
be possible, to be sure, to issue a new edition to cover 
every small change, but corrected editions will be fre- 
quent. And, whenever a new edition arrives in The 
Journal's stockroom, in accordance with the policy that 
has been in effect for some time, all left-over copies of 
the old edition will be destroyed. 

This informal summary of The Infantry Journal's 
policy on the publishing and sale of books has been 
set forth here as a matter of general interest to Infan- 
trymen. More than they know, Infantrymen of every 
component have supported The Journal in past years 
through purchasing from it the books they have need- 
ed. On its part, The Journal has tried to furnish the 
needed books to the very best of its ability; and now, 


with closer attention to the proper augmentation of the 
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‘icial dissemination of military knowledge than ever 
before, The Journal will continue to do so. 


7 7 7 


Thirty Miles a Day 

Mechanical war—in the air and on the ground—has 
received the main emphasis in practically everything 
that has been written on the present war since it began. 
Our own Infantry arm has worked harder and argued 
longer for powerful modern tanks in large numbers 
than any other part of our army. Nor has the Infantry 
ever discounted our need for a balanced air force strong 
in every type of requisite planes. But when an Infan 
tryman still reads, in magazines and newspapers, and 
in books, accounts of the Battle of France apparently 
written in the belief that mechanized forces are able of 
themselves to crash through the strongest defenses like 
: .50-caliber bullet through an airplane engine, he is 
inclined to give up in disgust any hope that the “mili 
tary experts’ will ever gain an adequate grasp of mod 
ern warfare. 

The November-December issue of The Journar 
contained an article (“Breakthrough, M-1940” by 
Major Wendell G. Johnson) on the achievements of 
infantry in the main ground battles of the war so far— 
an article which quotes at length an authoritative Ger 
man opinion. In one or two of the more conscientiously 
prepared general magazines, especially Time, the im- 
portance of infantry has also been clearly appreciated. 

But perhaps the clearest statement of infantry’ s place 
in a modern army yet to appear from any non- «military 
source was to be found in the column of Mr. Ernest 
K. Lindley in the Washington Post (Register-Tribune 
Syndicate ) of several weeks ago, W thich The INFANTRY 
JourNAL has obtained permission to reprint in part: 

“Most of the young men now entering the Army,” 
writes Mr. Lindley, “are going to discover that, blitz- 
krieg or no blitzkrieg, the ability to march mile after 
mile, carrying full equipment, is ‘regarded by our army 
as one of the noblest virtues of a soldier. In fact, one 
of the effects of the blitzkrieg has been to increase the 
mileage which our army thinks that a soldier should be 
able to cover day after day on his own feet, with 50-odd 
pounds of equipment on his shoulder. 

“The good old days of the World War when twelve 
or fifteen miles a day were enough to make a fairly 
well hardened infantrym man yearn for the hospital are 
gone. The standard is now thirty miles day upon day, 
after which you are supposed to have enough energy 
left to charge the enemy. 

“Obviously this is quite a task to set for young men 
in a nation where walking, even without a pack, is 
avoided whenever possible and where automobiles are 
so common that for years biologists and other seers have 
been predicting that legs, at least on the male, would 
gradually become a vestigial remnant. * 


Mr. Lindley goes on to say that the Army plans to 
convince the public “and especially the young men 
who are going to do the marching, that the pedestrian 
soldier is necessary and that trudging thirty miles a day 
with full equipment is just as heroic as driving an air 
plane at 600 miles or thereabouts per hour.” He then 
quotes in part the article from a German military source 
which was quoted in our last issue. But in so doing he 
tends toward the same mistake regarding infantry in 
general which has been so universally seen. He speaks 
of blitzkrieg airplanes and tanks as “running interfer 
ence for the infantry.” Further study of the German 
article would have brought to his particular attention 
the following sentences: “As in the past, the infantry 
must break the final resistance of the enemy; and, dur 
ing the last few hundred yards, it must accomplish this 
unaided, relying solely on the power of its own weap 
ons. . . . The infantry bore the main burden of the 
fighting and proved itself the ‘ queen of battles.’ ” 

Now this does not mean that tanks, 


or airplanes 
either, can “run interference” 


for infantry during the 
toughest phase of modern combat—the last few hun 
dred yards before the actual break-through. Indeed, it 
means the exact opposite. No tank has yet been built 
that can get past a strong modern antitank defense. 
Such defenses must be captured by foot troops and de 

molished by engineers before tanks can possibly make 
the grade. A break-through in the genuine sense is be 

yond the adil of any tank yet designed or any 
tank yet conceived. Tanks may nevertheless have a 
most valuable part in a true break-through by adding 
their fire to the other supporting fires which enable the 
foot troops to reach the defenses and overcome them 
so that a way can actually be broken through for the 
tanks to proceed further. And once through, of course, 
it is perfectly true that the tanks may be said to “run 
interference” for infantry. Nor can the airplane do 
more than act as a powerful supporting weapon—a 
flying artillery, so to speak, sometimes the only artillery 
available, if the ground artillery has not been able to 
keep up with the pace of the advance. Thus the only 
break-through that could possibly be carried out by 
tanks and airplanes is a break-through against an inade 

quate defense—a defense not prepared to stop the mod 
ern tank. 

The modern doughboy, therefore, will need his 
thirty-mile-a-day legs not only to cover such distances 
where it is impracticable to carry him in trucks, but 
even more to enable him to creep, dash, and craw] for 
hundreds of yards in the most strenuous physical ef 
fort ever devised by man—the effort of gaining those 
last few hundred yards of ground which, until some 
revolutionary improvement comes in our means of mak 
ing war, will continue to be the vital responsibility of 
the infantryman. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


26th Infantry****** 


2o1st Infantry (West Virginia) ****** 


34th Infantry***** 

3d Infantry***** 

130th Infantry (Illinois) ***** 
124th Infantry (Florida) **** 

11th Infantry**** 

22d Infantry**** 

oth Infantry**** 

2d Infantry**** 

161st Infantry (Washington) **** 
joth Infantry**** 

33d Infantry**** 

182d Inf. (Fifth Massachusetts) **** 
35th Infantry**** 

7th Infantry**** 

132d Infantry (Illinois) *** 

167th Infantry (Fourth Ala.) *** 
Minnesota CCC District®*** 

14th Infantry*** 

29th Infantry*** 

165th Infantry (69th N.Y.) *** 
r31st Infantry (Illinois) *** 

1soth Infantry (West Virginia) *** 
38th Infantry*** 

185th Infantry (California) *** 
12th Infantry*** 

66th Infantry (Armored) *** 
145th Infantry (Ohio) *** 


316th Infantry*** 

4th Infantry*** 

gth Infantry** 

25th Infantry** 

124th F.A. (Illinois) ** 

129th Infantry (Ilhnois)** 

181st Inf. (Sixth Massachusetts) ** 

57th Infantry (PS)** 

3d Military District, PATC** 

28th Infantry** 

135th Infantry (Minnesota) ** 

31st Infantry* 

ist Infantry* 

149th Infantry (Kentucky) * 

gth Military District, PATC* 

27th Infantry* 

296th Infantry (Puerto Rico) * 

168th Infantry (lowa)* 

140th Infantry (Missouri) * 

ist Military District, PATC* 

General Service School, Philippine 
Army* 

155th Infantry (Mississippi) * 

3d Battalion, 1ogth Infantry (Penn.)* 

138th Infantry (Missouri) * 

8th Military District, PATC* 

2d Military District, PATC* 

Sparta (Wisconsin) CCC District 

179th Infantry (Oklahoma) 
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STATES 


Montana 


Missouri 
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Tank and Antitank 


By Captain P. R. C. Hobart, Royal Tank Regiment 


[his is the story of a patrol action which took place 
between four light tanks and German AT guns and 
infantry when the Germans broke through south of 
the Seine during the closing phase of the campaign in 
France. (From The Tank, October, 1940.) 

It is not a very exciting story to read, although it 
seemed quite exciting enough at the time. It may serve, 
however, to bring out one or two eleme sntary prince ciples 
of tank tactics. 

Second Lieutenant Bell took his troop of light tanks 
out on patrol one sunny afternoon. He was accom 
panied by a captain, also in a light tank, who was to 
have a look around wherever the spirit moved him. 

The patrol pursued its way along its appointed route 
without incident until a certain crossroads was reached. 
After passing this, machine-gun and rifle fire was en 
countered from a spot straight ahead down the road in 
front, possibly five or six hundred yards from the cross 
roads. The tanks turned about and returned to the 
crossroads, and after a short discussion it was decided 
that the troop should run down and finish off the ma 
chine-gun post and a few of the infantry, and then 
return to the crossroads and continue the patrol. Mean 
while the captain was to investigate movements report 
ed down one of the other roads. 

The subaltern then started off towards the machine 
gun post leading his troop, and the captain departed on 
his lawful occasions. When the subaltern was about 
halfway to the machine-gun post, antitank guns opened 
fire, and for some unknown reason he ordered his tank 
to halt. As the tank halted the first shot crashed 
through the front, wounding the driver in the legs. 


Chis was followed by another direct hit, which again 
hit the driver, and yet a third, which hit the mantlet of 
the guns and burst the waterjacket of the Vickers. 

The tank was now immobilized and under rifle 
machine-gun fire. 


and 
Che driver's body blocked the en 
trance to the driver's seat from the fighting chamber, 
as after the second shell had hit him he had tried to 
climb back out of his seat. The gunner was then order 
ed to get out and try to enter the driver's seat from 
the front. Finding the front visor locked from the i 
side he was unable to do this, and he was ordered by 
the tank commander to get back to the crossroads and 
to bring help. 

Meanwhile the captain, having heard that something 
was wrong, came back to the crossroads, where he found 
the other two tanks of the subaltern’s troop. On finding 
out what had happened he signalled the troop sergeant 
to follow him and started off down the road towards 
the disabled tank. When the two tanks showed them 
selves, heavy AT fire at once opened up from three o1 
four AT guns, and the troop sergeant's tank was hit 
and immobilized. The captain, however, did not know 
this and, thinking he was still being followed, he con 
tinued down the road. After travelling a few hundred 
yards farther he saw the gunner of the disabled tank 
behind a tree with his revolver drawn. He stopped, 
questioned the gunner and continued his advance, 
zig-zagging down the road and going at full speed 
hen at last the antitank guns registered their first hit, 
which carried away the offside jockey roller and bracket 
complete, but mercifully did not break the track. 

It was now possible to get off the road, which was 
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getting a bit too hot to be pleasant, so he turned left 
over a ditch and a bank and continued to run parallel 
to the road, firing at the flashes of the AT guns between 
the poplars which lined the road. After travelling 
forward a few hundred yards in this way a wood barred 
further progress, so he turned right, crossed the road 
and the ditch and the bank on the far side to try and 
attack from that flank. Antitank fire was still heavy and 
it was extremely difficult to pick up the guns or to get 
any telling fire on them. 

On this flank another wood barred the way around 
to the flank of the guns, so the tank went on as far as it 
could, turned about and returned to the road once more 
and back to the crossroads—zig-zagging and moving flat 
out with the guns still flashing behind it. 

On reaching the crossroads the AT fire ceased and 
the captain found the sergeant’s tank, which had man 


aged to crawl back under cover after having been 
and had been firing at one of the antitank guns fr. 
there. The sergeant thinks that he managed to knoc| 
out the gun. 

These two tanks then decided to try the right fla: 
again and see if they could find a way through ¢! 
wood. This was done, but no approach could be foun. 
So after returning to the crossroads once more and firing 
off a belt in the direction of the guns, the two tan} 
retired to rejoin the squadron. 

The fate of the subaltern and his driver remains un 
known. 

An unsuccessful and rather disappointing action. 
which does, however serve to bring out two lessons: 

Firstly, keep moving. Go like a bat out of hell and 
change direction if you want to avoid being hit. 

Secondly, AT guns can be expected with the very 
foremost German soldier. 


+ 


New Ways of War 


| have always thought it possible to write in clear, 
simple, interesting, and even fascinating language, a 
book on war for all readers, however little they might 
be acquainted with military things when they first 
picked it up to begin it. Tom W intringham, in New 
Ways of War,’ has written such a book. True, he has 
written it for the British people, but Americans, in or 
out of the Army, can read it to their profit. 

Tom Wintringham has received a good deal of space 
in the papers lately because of his instruction, his school 
for leaders of Britain's Home Guards. In something 
like two days he gives a cramming course in modern 
fighting which has been highly praised for its practical, 
common-sense teachings. And if his school is anything 
like his book, New Ways of War, we can be sure that 
such acclaim is well deserved. 

According to the publisher's blurb on the jacket, the 
book is now used as a manual by the arming British 
people. The bulk of it contains detailed methods 
through which the citizen with brief training can do 
his effective bit to meet the invader. Stout posts planted 
fifty feet apart in fields won't interfere much with cul- 
tivation but they will ruin any plane that tries to land. 
It is a simple matter to make a homemade grenade 
with a stick of dynamite, a piece of pipe, a piece of an 
old raincoat, a short length of fuze, a commercial de- 
tonator, and some paper. You can readily change a 
shotgun shell from a sprayer of bird pellets to a shell 
containing three or four slugs that will kill a man very 
dead at fifty yards. Even such a simple measure as 
blankets slung across village streets on cords will cause 
Fe motorcyclists to stop for a little recon- 
noitering. These and plenty of other practical meas- 


‘New Ways of War. By Tom Wintringham. New York: Penguin 
Books, Inc., 1940. 128 Pages; Illustrated; $.25. 


ures are described which Tom Wintringham insists 
can be used in a People’s War—the kind of war that 
England must fight if invasion actually comes against 
her shores. The author’s experience through four years 
of the World War and as commander of the British 

Battalion in the Loyalist Army of Spain have given 
him the breadth of background a man must have if he 
is to teach others by hundreds of thousands in such ele- 
mentary tactics. 

But Mr. Wintringham’s discussion on what we think 
of as military “fundamentals,” rather than his home- 
defense measures, is what the American military reader 
will find the richest part of this book. For here he 
jumps unhesitatingly upon the backs of a number of 
sacred cows and rides them without a fall. And per- 
haps that is as good a way as any to introduce a few of 
his remarks on “The Charge of the Light Brigade” 
which he insists is still a part of the official military 
doctrine of Britain. To prove this he quotes briefly 
from official manuals dated as late as 1937 on the use 
of the sword in war, then quotes the manual on cav- 
alry training (mechanized), also dated 1937, which 
Says very plainly that the principles and system of 
field training given in the manual on horse cavalry 

“are, in general, applicable to armored-car regiments.” 
And he remarks at the end that “it is not stated whether 
armored cars should be given lumps of sugar after a 
good gallop.” 

Mr. Wintringham follows this discussion with a 
statement of his belief that fox-hunting leadership will 
never sufhce if British arms are to win this war. The 
army needs leaders from the middle and lower classes 
as well as the upper if it is to survive. At the same time, 
he believes, “there remain a certain number of people 


who play polo and hunt foxes who make very good ofh- 
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rs indeed. . . . I do not suggest that these men that the soldier should suffer injustice in silence when 
ould no longer be officers. We need leadership wrongly blamed, and the idea that doctrine can only 
wherever we can find it. But I do suggest that their be weakened by general discussion. These, of course, 
ost valuable contribution to the defense of their coun- are the beliefs of Hitler, given in Mein Kampf; but 
iry at the present moment will be for them and their according to Mr. Wintringham they are also common 
lass to give up their monopoly of military leader- doctrines among the higher leaders of the British Army 
ship. . . . of the recent past. “The Germans,” he continues, “have 
Perhaps the most interesting passages are those in made a good army on the basis of blind faith and the 
which Mr. Wintringham maintains his belief, contrary acceptance of injustice. But it is only good compared 
io general thought, that the odds are with a democracy _ with the armies it has met so far, armies hampered by 
1o beat an autocracy. “The essence of democratic dis- folly and the myths of the past. We can make that 
cipline,” he writes, “is that it is the self-discipline of army look not so good.” 
men who agree. It can be very severe; it can be the Whether Mr. Wintringham’s estimate of German 
opposite of anarchy. But it cannot exist without a feel- Army discipline is strictly correct or not, his main con 
ing of freedom to discuss, freedom to take responsibil tention is hardly to be doubted. Likewise, with a num 
ity, and a deep and shared understanding of aims held _ ber of other points he makes in his brief book, which is 
in common.” To make such discipline, he says, two certainly a book worth buying, reading, and arguing 
old and rigidly held ideas must be destroyed—the idea about, if any such has yet come out of the war 
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Blind Rules-of- Thumb 


Every situation encountered in war is likely to be exceptional. The 
schematic solution will seldom fit. Leaders who think that familiar- 
ity with blind rules-of-thumb will win battles are doomed to disap- 
pointment. Those who seek to fight by rote, who memorize an as 
sortment of standard solutions with the idea of applying the most ap 
propriate when confronted by actual combat, walk with disaster. 
Rather, is it essential that all leaders—from subaltern to commanding 
general—familiarize themselves with the art of clear, logical think- 
ing. It is more valuable to be able to analyze one battle situation cor- 
rectly, recognize its decisive elements and devise a simple, workable 
solution for it, than to memorize all the erudition ever written of 
war.—Infantry in Battle. 


























CEREBRATIONS 








Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with 
scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover 
around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred 
words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or re- 
turned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to 
the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 











Every Man His Own Lawyer 


That young shavetail who wrote “Where's That 
Judge Advocate?” in your last, the substance of which 
is a grouse about the TJA detail, obviously hasn't done 
his required reading on the customs of the service. 

For it is one of the cherished traditions of the United 
States Army that everyone who holds a commission is 
not only an officer and a gentleman, but a lawyer as 
well. This principle pervades every field of military 
activity, from the highest to the lowest. 

Let us start at the top. No general worth his salt 
would ever take the advice of his staff judge advocate, 
particularly when the JA says No and the General 
wants Yes. In such a case, the orderlies in the front 
room are certain to hear the Old Man yelling, “No 
three-or-four-words-deleted lawyer is going to tell me 
how to run my business,” just as if he were the presi- 
dent of some large industrial corporation instead of 
merely a division commander. 

Similarly, no quartermaster would feel he had earned 
the right to draw his pay unless he could spell down, 
to his own complete satisfaction, every lawyer around 
the courthouse square on the law of contracts, sales, 
negotiable instruments, leases, licenses, to say nothing 
of the rights and liabilities of government contractors; 
and, by the same token, if you want the real low-down 
on the ARs and what they really mean, if you are 
anxious to see a man more legalistic than a lawyer, just 
pay your respects to the adjutant. 

Even in the domain of military justice, ordinarily 
regarded as the Sacred City of the JAG Department, 
the better view is that all men are created equally com- 
petent lawyers. How often, for instance, is a real live 
JA detailed as law member? Most of the time the task 
falls to a line officer, though I am told on reliable au- 
thority that dentists with broad human sympathies are 
also considered to function satisfactorily in that ca- 
pacity. 

Furthermore, your correspondent goes on to make 
the heretical suggestion that while defense counsel 
may continue ‘#8 chosen from the line, the TJA 
should be a genuine Judge Advocate. What this means 
is that the Government, the Prosecution, the United 
States with all its wealth and resources, is to be allowed 


the services of a trained man of law to prosecute some 
humble buck private for absconding with movie tickets, 
while the poor movie-ticket thief, who doubtless had a 
mother, will be defended only by a simple soldier-man 
from the line, perhaps even as simple as your corres 
pondent aforesaid. Such a suggestion is too unsporting, 
even for a court-martial. 

In closing, gentlemen of the jury, I would suggest 
that our friend bone up on the Manual, particularly on 
the paragraphs labeled “Proof,” which show just what 
needs to be presented to get a conviction. It’s very easy; 
just look at me.—GuarpHouse Lawyer (Mail Ad 
dress, c/o U.S.D.B.). 

a ee 
Water Supply in the Field 

At the 1940 First Army maneuvers we solved for 
the first time a problem that had bothered us greatly at 
past maneuvers—that of supplying an infantry regiment 
in the field with water. At all former maneuvers we had 
found it necessary to draw water from municipal water 
supply systems and transport it considerable distances 
by motor vehicle. Milk cans were always available for 
containers but the supply of motor vehicles was alw ays 
limited. Moreover, several trucks and sizable details 
were necessarily engaged for several hours daily in the 
water supply service. 

Before going to the First Army maneuvers we built a 
460-gallon tank designed to fit in a 1%-ton Ford truck. 
The accompanying picture will give you an idea of 
the construction of the tank. It has a removable cap at 
the top, a metal cradle welded to the bottom of the 
tank to keep it from shifting, and an automatic shutoff 
with a two-inch hose for drawing water from the tank 
to fill containers on the kitchen line. The cost was 
$75.00. 

The tank-truck adequately supplied the water neces- 
sary in the field for an infantry regiment some 1,300 
men strong. At no time during the First Army ma- 
neuvers were our kitchens short of water as in previ- 
ous maneuvers, when the necessity of using all motor 
vehicles for troop transport precluded their use in 
water supply. At no time was it necessary for more than 
one truck and one enlisted man to be engaged in the 
water-supply service. 








In addition to taking care of our normal water re 
quirements, the tank furnished ample water for the 
operation of the improvised officers’ shower bath shown 
in the picture. Incidentally, the shower bath is a home 
made job, built from a discarded field range, a few 
pieces of pipe, a GI can, and an old water-wagon pump. 


When not in use the water tank can be quickly 
lifted from the truck (this takes four men) and the 
vehicle is then available for other service. Our experi- 
ence shows that this water-tank idea has merit and we 
believe that a tank of similar design ought to be stan- 
dard equipment in all infantry regiments.—CoLoneL 
Howarp E. Futxer, 182d Infantry. 


Fussbudgets, Unlax 
Captain Dullard is a fussbudget, a busy little pot- 


boiler, hovering over his company like the proverbial 
mother hen. He wipes every little Johnnie’s nose, and 
registers great concern over the manner in which every 
single detail is being handled by his lieutenants and 
other hired help. 

To his way of thinking, company officers are a 
nuisance; first sergeants are unnecessary; mess sergeants 
may only be used for counting beans (up to ten); and 
supply sergeants are handy just in case the f.b. mis 
lays his supply room keys (you just know he carries 
them) and wishes entrance to the property stronghold. 
Other noncoms are helpful until the f.b. finds oppor 
tunity to break away from some other activity to in- 
struct them personally in the proper method of remov 
ing cobwebs from the northeast corner of the attic. He 
alone, according to his precise thinking, furnishes the 
brainpower, the initiative, the driving spirit, or what- 
ever else is required to keep the wheels of his small 
military machine going around. Yep, he is the big noise 
in the wigwam. 

Dullard hasn’t learned to delegate authority. Until 
he does learn he’s never going’ to scale any mammoth 
military heights. Under a fussbudget subordinates 
grow stale; the fires of initiative and interest die out 
from lack of fuel. The fussbudget is so busy trying to 
move in all directions at once that his subordinates are 
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overlooked. They lean on their oars, and Dullard’s ship 
Hounders in heavy water. 

Now take a look at Captain Pilot—rather young, but 
with something on the ball. He leads his company 
while Dullard drives his. 

Pilot's methods are extremely simple. He exercises 
general supervision. He gives close personal attention 
to the important matters of training, discipline, morale, 
and general welfare of his soldiers. The less important 
administrative and routine tasks are farmed out to his 
lieutenants and noncoms. His subordinates are assigned 
jobs and are required to do them well. Pilot does not 
interfere with them as long as they cut the mustard. 
But if they show signs of slipping, Pilot jumps in and 
lends a hand. If the weak one is ine xperienced or in 
adequately trained, Pilot sees to it that the defect is 
remedied. If the weak sister is lacking in ambition 
well, Pilot has a cure for that too. 

In short, Captain Pilot is a leader and not a fuss 
budget. And Captain Dullard is—well, a fussbudget 
Frecp ARTILLERYMAN. 


P7 q 1 
More Power to Wipers 


“What a road!” growled the range officer. “Chuck 
holes and mud puddles! ” 

“Yes, sir,” stuttered the driver of the jolting com 
mand car. “Funny how the water in them puddles 
slows us up.” 

“Not only that. It takes all the power away from the 
windshield wipers. They stop working when you need 
them most!” 

“Oh, I’m used to that. Watch what happens when 
I step on the gas to make this hill. See, they stopped 
all the way up. 

“That's dangerous! How do you manage to see? 

The driver grinned. “Nuthin’ to it. I just hang my 
head out of the window.” 

The lieutenant glanced at his watch. “We've got to 
hurry to get the Umpteenth firing on time. Let's cut 
across the artillery area. 

“Yes, sir,” said the driver, as he swung across the 
prairie. “The rain’s coming down so hard now I can't 
see the road, anyway. 

“Watch out for that shell hole!” yelled the range 
officer. “Here, climb this rise. Whoa!” And as the com 
mand car rose in a climb, the windshield wipers quit. 
The front end of the vehicle was over the top and the 
car nosed down into a drainage ditch before the driver 
knew what was over the rise. 

“Stuck again!” wailed the range officer. “That settles 
it. I'm going to sit right here and write. I have a Cere 
bration for The Inrantry Journat that I hope reaches 
the ear of the powers that buy cars: Every government 
vehicle should have an air tank between the engine and 
the windshield wipers, just as air horns have, to build 
up a constant pressure!’ —151H INFANTRY LIEUTENANT 
(Reserve ). 
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Self-Cooking Meals for the Field 


Despite the fact that we have steadily been studying 
improved methods of feeding troops in campaign, and 
that changes for the better have actually been made 
during the last few years, there is still room for further 
progress. For example, the gasoline range we now use 
mounted on a truck may be suitable for troops who 
actually have a front that is more or less defined, but it 
is not the solution for feeding armored units, nor is the 
new canned ration a complete solution. There is only 
one solution, in fact. Don’t have any kitchens in com- 
bat, yet feed hot meals to the troops. 

A study of the files of the United States Patent 
Office shows that a good deal of work has already been 
done to develop a can which not only contains a 
cooked meal but a practical means of self- -heating. Vis- 
ualize a sardine can about as big as a messkit—a can 
with a double bottom and with double partitions sepa- 
rating the components of the meal. Now fill the spaces 
formed by the double bottom and the double partition 
with a chemical which emits heat when in contact with 
the air. You pick up your canned meal and on the 
bottom of the can you find a red dot marked “Punch 
Here.” Then with your bayonet or anything else handy, 
you punch a hole to let the air in. Soon the chemical 
does its stuff and your meal is hot. Then you open it 
like a sardine can and wade into the hot food. 

If such a can must contain any food supposed to be 
eaten cold, this food could be placed in a separate sec- 
tion and opened and removed before the rest of the 
can is heated. Besides, we could do away entirely with 
all messkit equipment by putting a combination spvon- 
and-knife, say of heavy pasteboard or other suitable 
substance, in the “cold” section. 

Furthermore, when you have finished eating your 
hot meal there is no reason to use precious water for 
washing anything at all. Whatever is left you just throw 
away or bury. 

Now the foregoing i is only a suggestion—but a sug- 
gestion based on existing patents. It is a safe bet, it 
seems to me, that there are plenty of research men in 
our country who could devise a self-heating can of food 
of the type I have described and who could get this 
job done soon. Surely whoever did get the job done 
would have solved one of our most troublesome prob- 
lems, although we are so used to going to the trouble 


we do go to in order to eat in the field, that the matter 


is not now widely recognized as a problem. 

Given a dimple, practical means of producing hot 
food, our combat feeding problem, as regards transpor- 
tation, becomes something we can easily handle. Then 
we could use the same type of carrier that we use to 
haul ammunition, to haul food. If we could not elimi- 
nate kitchens entirely, we could at least eliminate the 
necessity of cooking, and thus greatly reduce water 
requirements—in all front-line or forward units. In a 
combat situation we would need extra water for drink- 
ing only and not for drinking and cooking both. Drink- 
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ing water, of course, can be hauled in cans in the same 
type of carrier used to haul the self-heating ration or 
ammunition. 

The advantages would be great for all combat troop 
but especially for armored units. Instead of having to 
prepare a meal for a hundred men or so while rolli: 
down the road at forty miles an hour in a truck, ; 
should be possible for men to prepare and eat * 
meals individually, whenever necessary, in combat \: 
hicles moving at those same speeds. 

There should also be no more worries concerning the 
breakdown of foodstuffs for issue to kitchens of troops 
in combat areas. One man, one can, issued directly to 
his unit at any time, and no more “hot” food fed by 
carrying parties which is invariably cold by the time it 
gets to the troops. Every man eats as soon as his own 
meal is heated. And we enter combat with enough 
food to carry us to a decision.—Caprain Ration. 

PiTage Y 
Footwork and Paperwork 

Whoops of joy sounded recently wherever Uncle 
Sam's troops were stationed, on receipt of the news 
that the clothing allowance would pass into oblivion. 
But not everybody shared the joy. A few of the more 
conservative clothes horses—soldiers careful of their 
clothing expenditures, thus adding a little cash to their 
finals—yapped a little at the loss of velvet. The joy 
whoopers were for the most part company commanders, 
junior ofhcers, first sergeants, supply sergeants, and 
the various administrative stooges engaged in juggling 
and keeping clothing accounts. Their lot was going to 
be easier. 

But there’s still an old bad wolf in the woodshed. 
John Foot Soldat, the cosmoline slingers, and our Air 
Corps cousins still wear shoes, and shoes wear out. It 
has always been considered economical to repair them 
—up to a certain point. Very good; Uncle will take 
care of that. And there’s our headache. It requires a lot 
of red tape to handle shoe repairs. The soldier must 
turn in his shoes to the supply sergeant, records must 
be kept, certificates as to fair wear and tear must be 
typed and signed, every pair of shoes or boots must be 
tagged, and so on. 

Now that we have started whacking red tape in the 
matter of clothing soldiers, let’s whack off a bit more. 
Suppose we allot a lump sum—say, $5.00 per year for 
the Doughfoot, with correspondingly lesser amounts 
for mechanized troops—for the repair of footgear. Each 
soldier would be required to take care of his own repair 
bills, thus cutting the administrative effort approxi- 
mately ninety per cent. We would simply make a no- 
tation on the June or December payrolls to the effect 
that “all enlisted men whose names appear on this 
payroll have been paid the annual whatever-we-call-it 
repair allowance, etc.” 

Not only would this method save considerable ad- 
ministrative effort but Uncle Sam would save a lot of 


dough.—Cossier. 











Off the 





Record 


This corner of the magazine will offer such material as the editors think will ) 
be of interest to JourNnaL readers but which does not fit into any other depart- ~ 


ment. It will contain some of the better correspondence received by the editors, 
both damning and praising The Journat, and it will be used for any other ma 


A Real Boner 

Every printed word in each number of The InFan- 
rry JouRNAL is proofread by five different people. Only 
by this care can the magazine be kept reasonably free 
of typographical and factual errors. But even five read- 
ings—big reference works like dictionaries get as many 
as thirteen and fourteen proofreadings, and still contain 
a few errors—won’t bring the human eye quite to per- 
fection. We made a bad mistake in the last issue of 
The Journat and want to correct it here with apolo 
gies. 

In the printed text which accompanied the pictures 
on parachute troops in the November-December Jour 
NAL, we said that those eligible for these units must be 

“not less than thirty-five years of age.” Just how that 
“not” got in there in the first place, and how it stayed 
in for five readings, we won't pretend to explain. We 
hope that most of our readers who noticed the mistake 
realized then and there the absurdity of the statement 
as printed, and recognized the error as an error. 

Apologies are due not only to all Journat readers, 
but especially to those in charge of the parachute de 
velopment who were embarrassed by the fact that they 
had already turned down many applicants over thirty- 
five. 

"ens eae 
Service Journals in England 


All the British military magazines received by The 
Journat recently are especially cheerful in tone. This 
is because the British censors have decided to permit 
more freedom of military discussion in their pages. 

From the beginning, although the censorship was 
strict, the British authorities encouraged all military 
magazines to continue publication. They were appar- 
ently looked upon as highly important factors in keep- 
ing up the morale of troops. Nearly every magazine 
which exchanges with The INFantry Journat has ac 
cordingly continued to publish, although one of them 
had to miss an issue owing to sheer lack of material. 

It has now been announced that personal-experience 
articles are no longer barred, and that detailed regen 
of happenings in France and elsewhere will be wel- 
comed for publication. We were able to give our 





terial which the editors think should be reported upon to JourNAL readers. 


readers two such pieces from British magazines in out 
last number and another in this one. 

The officer in charge of public relations at the Bri 
tish War Office is Major General Ian Hay Beith, who 
will be remembered by all World War veterans espe 
cially, as the author of The First Hundred Thousand 
and other books which helped tremendously the morale 
of the British Tommy in the first World War. 


5 A 7 5 
The New W ochenblatt 


It has been said from time to time during the yea 
just past—in fact up to very recentiy—that the German 
military magazine, Militar-Wochenblatt, was still a sol 
dier’s publication; that it represented the thought of 
the German Army itself largely uncolored by high party 
politics or propaganda. There is now sound reason for 
believing that this is no longer true, and that the con 
tents of the Militér-Wochenblatt are no longer to be 
relied upon from a professional viewpoint. 

In the issue of this German magazine dated October 
4, 1940, there is an article entitled ‘ 
Objective of the Present War,” 
Mantey, German Army. 
this article is as follows: 

It may be of interest at the present time to cast an oc 
casional glance at the pre-war literature of our oppo 
nents. Thus we find in the American Infantry Journal 
an article by Major Pendleton—unquestionably an Eng 
lishman. 


Thoughts on the 
by a Colonel von 
The opening paragraph of 


(The article referred to is “Death of a Nation,” by 
the late Major Alan Pendleton, Infantry, U. S. Army, 
an officer remembered especially, by all who knew him, 
for his brilliant intellect. This article appeared in The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL for November-December, 1935 
not 1938.) 

The Wochenblatt article goes on to discuss Major 
Pendleton’s article, assuming that he is English and 
that he was writing in 1938. Later on comes the fol 
lowing at the beginning of a paragraph: 

The author assumed that, in modern war, the enemy 


will recognize his vital areas and place his army in front 
of them to keep “us” off. 
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Then a little later comes the following: 

The whole article makes sense only if we assume that 
it was written by an Englishman. Judging by the actual 
course of the present war, we can well imagine that 
large circles in the British Army thought along the lines 
of Pendleton’s description. England realized that the 
German Westwall was a wall in the truest sense of the 
word. Consequently, as in the World War, England 
initially placed all of her hopes on the infamous starva- 
tion blockade, however contrary it was to culture and 
civilization, not to mention the Christian religion. . . . 
Our Leader has missed no opportunity to implore the 
enemy to exercise reason, to keep peace. . . 

A part of special interest in the article by Major 
Pendleton is his mention of another “decisive objective” 
—“The person of the commander who is vital to the 
enemy cause.” These words were written two years ago. 
Indeed, Christian England did not hesitate to attempt 
assassination, as proven by the incident on November 


ae 


Toward the end of this unsoldierly and labored piece 
of propaganda comes this paragraph: 

The article by Major Pendleton bears the diabolical 
title: “The Death of a Nation.” In conclusion, he says 
that nations do not die instantly, as do men, but that 
they die when deprived of what is vital to their lives. 
In other words, the ultimate objective of the present war 
was, and still is, the death of our nation. 


(There is nothing whatever in this German piece to 
indicate the actual fact that the late INFANTRY JOURNAL 
author was writing, as many JouRNAL readers will re- 
member who read his admirable article, about the de- 
feat of the Confederacy through the gradual cutting 
off of its supply during the latter years of the War Be- 
tween the States. Since its author was writing five 
years ago, his words could have had no direct bearing 
whatever on the present war.) 

The maltreatment of a serious military study out- 
lined above becomes particularly apparent when it is 
realized that the Militér-Wochenblatt in its issue of 
January 11, 1936, reviewed Major Pendleton’s article 
in brief as follows: 


Tue Mitrrary Press 


USA. Infantry Journal, November-December, 1935. 


Major ALAN PENDLETON: “The Death of a 
Nation.” Historical review of the vital réle played by 
lines of communication and supply, based mainly on 
the American Civil War. The maintenance or destruc- 
tion, respectively, of those lines may be decisive in war. 
“Nations do not die instantly, as do men, but they die 
when deprived of what is vital to their life.” 


* * * * * 


It makes no difference whether the article in the 
Militar Wochenblatt was written for home consump- 
tion. Its author has chosen to distort beyond recogni- 
tion a sound and scholarly piece of —e ‘When 


balderdash of this kind appears in what has long been 
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looked upon as a leading military authority, we know 
we must hereafter realize that its contents are not to be 
honored seriously as military writing. 
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Fame Through Forts 
That half-forgotten Miss Clio, Muse of History, 


must have a sense of humor. When she reflects, at the 
moment, on the names given the army camps of the 
United States, she smiles if she does not laugh un 
abashed. 

During the World War the busy War Department 
selected for the new camps in different States the names 
of soldiers connected with those States. Where spe- 
cialized instruction was to be given, the effort was to 
find names of an artillerist or cavalryman, or engineer, 
as the case might be, from the State where the camp 
was to be erected. If that was impossible, a Northern 
artillery camp would be named after a good Federal 
gunner of the Army of the Potomac. Southern regional 
ism, which had not then received that name, was re 
spected in the same fashion. 

The selection of names was not, on the whole, the 
work of men who knew much of military history. Even 
had the choice of names been good at the outset, some 
inevitably would have been rendered inappropriate 
with the passage of time. Nobody could foresee in 1917 
which were to be the permanent camps, or which were 
to be enlarged. 

Which Southeastern camp, for instance, is most 
often in current news? The one that today is reported 
as the scene of new experimentation in tank tactics— 
Fort Benning, Georgia. Where did Fort Benning get 
its name? From Henry L. Benning, a Confederate 
brigadier general associated with that part of Georgia. 
He was a good soldier of his grade, known to his men as 
“Old Rock,” and at Sharpsburg he was distinguished. 
The defense of the heights opposite Burnside’s Bridge 
usually is credited to Robert Toombs, but it largely was 
the work of Henry Benning, who then was a colonel. 
An excellent man he was, but manifestly not the most 
conspicuous of Georgia soldiers or the one after whom 
she would have named her largest camp. 

Fort Bragg, near Fayetteville, N. C., already is one 
of the largest military establishments in the United 
States. It is named, needless to say, after Braxton Bragg, 
who was born in Warren County, which adjoins the 
Virginia line. The compliment to North Carolina was 
well meant, but the board that chose the name mani- 
festly did not know that Bragg had been among the 
most unpopular of Confederate commanders. Tar Heels 
had a dozen military heroes of the 1860's whom they 
would have preferred to honor above Bra 

Transportation and circumstance ety history. 
Bragg and Benning will be names familiar to millions 
who never will pause to ask where those names origi- 
nated.—Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman in the Rich- 
mond News Leader. 














SERGEANT TERRY BULL, is the pseudonym of Captain Wil 
liam S. Triplet, Infantry, currently on duty with The 
Infantry Board at Benning. 

ae 
CAPTAIN AVERY M. COCHRAN, Infantry, graduated from 
the Military Academy with the Class of 1932, and has 
contributed several articles to The Journat since that 
time. At the moment, he is stationed at Chilkoot, Bar 
racks, Alaska. . 


CoLoneL cary 1. Crockett, U. S. Army, Retired, is a 
much traveled Infantryman who has had a front seat at 
many of the major wars of this generation. Beginning 
with the days of Philippine “pacification,” he has been 
present either as participant or paying guest at World 
War I, various aspects of the Sino-Japanese affair, and 
the late war in Spain, to mention but a few. In addition 
he has found time to see at close range the military 
systems of all the powers and has an acquaintanceship 
with many foreign officers. At the time of his retire- 
ment early this year he was on duty as an instructor at 
Leavenworth. Colonel Crockett is a prolific writer on 
military subjects and his writings have appeared in the 
pages of The Journat for many years. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM F. HEAVEY, Corps of Engi- 
neers, is well known to many Infantrymen for his service 
at The Infantry School. A graduate of the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy class of 1917 he has seen variegated service 
at home and abroad, winning the Purple Heart during 
the World War. He is on duty as Engineer instructor 
at the Infantry School. 

ae 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM C. LEE, Infantry, left his 
native state of North Carolina during the summer of 
1917 to become a second lieutenant of Infantry and has 
been with us since that time. He is a graduate of the 
Infantry School Company Officers’ and Advanced 
Courses, the Tank School, The French Tank School 
and the Command and General Staff School. Colonel 
Lee is on duty in the Training Section, Office of the 
Chief of Infantry. He says that at the moment his great- 
est ambition is to get away from his desk “just long 
enough this season to go bird hunting down in North 
Carolina.” 

..) ¢. = 

COLONEL GEORGE CHASE Lewis, U. S. Army, Retired, has 
been an Infantryman for over forty years. He is a gradu- 
ate of the Infantry-Cavalry School (1905), The Signal 
School (1906), the Chemical Warfare School (1929), 
and the Army War College (1928). His life-long inter- 
est in the marksmanship training problem is well known 
to all foot soldiers. 

"Ae 

Liaison OFzICER cloaks the identity of a major of Infantry 

who has been a frequent contributor to The Journat. 


LiIzEUTENANT COLONEL JOSEPH M. SCAMMELL, 


LIEUTENANT 


LIEUTENANT ST. 


Major GENERAL GEORGE A. LYNCH is Chief of Infantry and 
President of the U. S. Infantry Association. 
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Major ALFRED E. MCKENNEY, Infantry, served as a private, 


sergeant and first sergeant of heavy field artillery, Maine 
National Guard, before winning his commission as a 
second lieuteneant of Infantry during the World War. 
He admits to a more than casual interest in his hobby 
of photography, and took several of the excellent pictures 
that lend point to his article. Major McKenney is ofh- 
cer in charge of the training film project at The Infan- 
try School. 

he 2, 
formerly of 
the California National Guard, is well known for his 
contributions in the field of military history. His writ 
ings have appeared in many service journals here and 
abroad and he has contributed frequently to the various 
technical historical periodicals. 

fo fg 

ROBERT AURA SMITH, Military Intelligence 
Reserve, is on the cable desk of the New York Times. 
For many years he was this paper's correspondent in the 
Orient. He has recently published Our Future in Asia 
(The Viking Press), a ‘book that analyzes our stake in 
the Far East. 

oo 


Srenocrat is the pseudonym of an Infantry field officer. 
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CAPTAIN PAUL W. THOMPSON, Corps of Engineers, takes 


over for this issue our new department “The Little Pic 
ture.” In this department we hope to be able to tell you 
from time to time what a war looks like to the junior 
officer and noncommissioned officer. Captain Thomp 
son, a graduate of the U. S. Military Academy class of 
1929, is on duty in the Intelligence Section, Office of 
the Chief of Engineers. 


om 2 
ELMO P. TYNER, Infantry, NGUS, is a 
member of Headquarters Company, 73d Infantry Bri 
gade, Ohio National Guard. He makes his home at 
Cleveland. 
foe 


CapTAIN FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER, Judge Advocate 


General's Department Reserve, is in civil life Special 
Assistant to the Attorney General. He is the author of 
A Practical Manual of Martial Law. 


oe. oe 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL LLOYD ZUPPMANN, Infantry, entered 
the Army as a second lieutenant of Infantry in 1917. A 
graduate of the Infantry School Company Officers’ 
Course and the Advanced Course, he is on duty as pro- 
fessor of military science and tactics at Howard Univer 
sity. 


























Our Own Army 


Another “Expert” 


BATTLE SHIELD OF THE REPUBLIC. By Major 
Malcolm Wheeler-Nicholson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1940. 212 Pages. $1.50. 


Chis is'a remarkable mixture of truth, half-truth, and 
error. On the basis of what appears to be a far from up-to- 
date knowledge of our army, the author criticizes most of 
its branches and many activities of the War Department. 
He informs his readers, among other things, that the 
Class B system tends to eliminate the original thinkers in 
the Army and leave the more rigid intellects in it. In 1940, 
he writes, the Army had only twenty-eight light and 
medium tanks. The pre-World-War small-post life of a 
junior officer in a small branch he presents in such a wav 
that readers who know no better may mistakenly assume 
that this is a picture of Army life as it has been in recent 
years. Regarding efficiency reports, he writes: “The habit 
is to put into the record as factual notations only those mat- 
ters which are negative and unflattering. These are prin- 
cipally demerits for infractions of regulations.” Certainly 
anyone who has seen Army efficiency reports during the 
past ten or fifteen years will be astonished at such a state- 
ment. 

The author makes a particularly strong criticism of the 
literacy of American army officers. He says that they are 
“more illiterate professionally than the officers of any other 
great power.” Any familiarity with the military literature 
of the world and ‘particularly with the excellent military 
magazines published in many countries will indicate that 
the word “illiterate” can hardly be applied to the army 
officers of any nation. A further statement, with reference 
to the “meager” libraries of Army officers in general, plainly 
indicates how out of date the author's background may be. 
“The Blue Book of Army Regulations,” he says, “with its 
voluminous file of changes and amendments to changes, 
is always present.” This reviewer does not know why an 
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author who undertakes the task of criticizing the Army 
from end to end, with any pretention of knowing the Army 
as it exists, would not be aware that there has not been “a 
Blue Book” of Army Regulations since 1923. Moreover, 
the author will go far in his quest if he attempts to find an 
Army officer who within the past twenty years has kept a 
complete, up-to-date personal file of Army Regulations at 
home and has given them “the intense preoccupation 
with regulations” which he appears to believe is habitual 
with most officers of the Army. The author is also un 
aware that the Bureau of Insular Affairs is no longer a part 
of the War Department and has not been for some time. 

This critic of the Army moreover asserts that we should 
have “an alert General Staff which will . . . be capable 
of fostering and developing new weapons.” He implies in 
his discussion of the General Staff that its activities are 
embodied in the old formula, “Shut up! You're not paid 
to think!” He thinks the General Staff should pay more 
attention to such modern matériel as tanks and airplanes. 
Anyone familiar with the tremendous amount of effective 
planning, thinking, and accomplishing produced by the 
General Staff in the last few years can only conclude that 
the author shows little if any familiarity with the present 
day workings of the War Department. 

The author makes further detailed recommendations to- 
ward a complete reorganization of the War Department 
and the Army. He says in a footnote that he submitted all 
of his recommendations to the President several months 
ago, and implies that since that time things have been 
bucking up. 

Intelligent criticism of the Army as it is and competent 
suggestion for improvement must be based on a reasonably 
full knowledge of what the Army has done and is doing. 
The suggestions and recommendations in this book do not 
appear to this reviewer to be so based. 

This author feels, in addition, that whereas certain 
mounted branches of the Army were “mentally more alert 

. the foot soldiers suffer most from diffusion of thought 
in our Regular Army, and . . . the average infantry ofh- 
cer who rises high has had to overcome a heavier handicap 
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‘etaining his common sense.” The author appears never 

have been a member of the Infantry, a branch that has 
been too busy for many years past in developing the very 

eas of modern warfare which he says have been neglected 
‘) find time to express useless, inaccurate, and odious com- 
oarisons between the codperating branches of a single 
national army. Lastly, this remark, plus the fact that there 
-; no evidence in it to indicate otherwise, makes it most 
apparent that the author has not bothered, in preparing 
his book, to read the able discussions of broad military mat- 
ters for which the service journals have been widely known 
in the past, and which are today often referred to by com 
mentators and writers of national scope who have some 
knowledge of their subject. 

a 


Good Advice 
YOUR YEAR IN THE ARMY. By Major John D. 


Kenderdine, Infantry Reserve. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1940. 204 Pages. $1.00. 


Major Kenderdine’s little book for recruits contains 
good advice written in simple language. It will help any 
young man subject to military service who reads it. It is 
written in a fatherly style, with a sense of humor. The 
young man who reads it and then arrives at his first sta 
tion under military authority may not find things quite as 
this author has described them but this is a small criticism. 

There are two reasons for this. First, the author has 
not been able entirely to bring the young soldier to whom 
he is writing up through the years from 1917 to 1940. Sev- 
eral passages have a World War flavor not quite accurate 
today. Second, policies, plans, and developments for the 
training of new men have been subject to constant change 
throughout even the short time since Major Kenderdine 
completed his manuscript. This of course the author 
could not help, and he will very likely have the chance 
in later editions to make all changes necessary. 

But these things detract very little from an excellent 
handbook of advice to young men about to enter the mili- 
tary service. 
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Sound Background 


THE CARIBBEAN DANGER ZONE. By J. Fred Rippy. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1940. 283 Pages; 
Maps; Index. $3.00. 


Doctor Rippy here presents the Caribbean countries and 
their peoples with all the historical and geographical back- 
ground needed to give the reader a clear idea of our own 
present problems in that part of our hemisphere. His book 
is indeed readable for the scholarly work that it is, and is 
the kind of plain-spoken volume on the Caribbean coun- 
tries we all need to read in order to understand what is 
now going on. Doctor Rippy does not go in for much 
prognostication, confining his work wisely to a concise 
though up-to-date account of his broad subject. 
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FLIGHT TRAINING FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY. 
By Captain Burr Leyson. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company, 1940. 283 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 

In the main this is a “scissors-and-paste” operation per- 
formed on material published by the Army and Navy avia- 
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Let the Masters Speak to You in 


ROOTS OF STRATEGY 


Edited by 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL THOMAS R. PHILLIPS 
Coast Artillery Corps 


The military masters of the past speak 
swift laconic truths that will always 
govern the art of war. In this omnibus, 
edited by one of America’s foremost 
military writers, you will find the per- 
manent military classics. 


Sun-Tzu (500 B.C.) leads off with the 
oldest military treatise in the world. His 
Art of War deals with principles and 
fundamentals that are ageless. 

Then comes Vegetius’ De Re Militari, 
written in 390 A.D.—the military guide 
of the Western world for centuries. No 
officer can understand our own military 
institutions who has not read Vegetius 
on those of the Romans. 

Following Vegetius is Marshal de 
Saxe’s Reveries Upon the Art of War. 
You can still learn from de Saxe, one of 
the greatest generals of all time and a 
military radical in his day. 

Frederick the Great’s secret Instruc- 
tions to His Generals follows de Saxe. 
Next to Clausewitz, Frederick has in- 
fluenced German military thought the 
most. To understand the German Army 
even now you must first understand 
Frederick. 

Napoleon’s Maxims need no recom- 
mendation. They are now out of print, 
and you can buy them only in this col- 
lection of the greatest military classics. 
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This collection contains the five greatest 
military classics of all time complete in 
one volume, together with an introduc- 
tion by Colonel Phillips. The material 
by de Saxe and Frederick the Great is 
newly translated by Colonel Phillips 
from the most authentic foreign editions. 
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SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 
448 Pages y Index y $3.00 
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Field Manual 
Binders 


This binder was designed especially 
for the War Department Field Manuals. 
It keeps your manuals intact and in sys- 


tematic order. 


No hole-punching is necessary —the 
manuals slip easily into the binder and 


are securely locked into place. 


Price $1.50 


(20% discount in lots of 10 or more, 
f.o.b. Washington) 
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tion forces and the Civil Aeronautics Administration. |p. 
cluded are chapters on basic principles of physics, the air. 
plane itself and its operation, instruments, parachutes, 
meteorology, and so on. 


The World Front 


Soldier’s Handbooks 


THE FIGHTING SOLDIER. By Major W. A. S. Dun 
lop. 193 Pages; Index. 75c. 


THE SOLDIER IN BATTLE. By Captain G. D 
Mitchell MC, DCM. 175 Pages. 50c. Sydney: 


Angus 
& Robertson Ltd., 1940. 


These are two Australian military handbooks. The 
Fighting Soldier has such general excellence that the 
British War Office has purchased twenty or thirty thou 
sand of them for distribution to troops. Major Dunlop has 
shown a genuine sense of leadership and military psy 
chology in preparing this little book. He makes free use 
of soldier language—some of it possibly of the vintage of 
1918, which does no harm—and nowhere does he use much 
official jargonese. In other words, officers and enlisted men 
alike can read his handbook and feel that the author is 
talking straight from the heart with a deep understanding 
of men. 

Here are a few excerpts from his first chapter, on the 
care of men. 

“Treat your men as rational human beings. 

“Be scrupulously fair and just in all your dealings with 
them. 

“For a start, nurse your men in all phases. Remember: 
that most of them are not used to living in close contact. 
Adjust their troubles, difficulties, and grievances early. 

“Get to know your men early. 

“Don't hector, nag, bluster, bully, roar, or fuss. Don't 
cover up your ignorance with bluff or swank. Gain your 
men’s confidence rather by quietness, thoroughness and 
competence. 

“Adhere to the system of the warning order, even to one 
man booked for fatigue. 

“Keep a continual eye on your men’s spare time. See 
that they write home. “Teach them bridge or rummy or 
any card game to keep them off poker, crown-and-anchor, 
and two-up, in which money usually goes into the pockets 
of those who least deserve it. 

“Keep a friendly eye on the men’s liquor habits—chase 
the youngsters off whiskey and gin on to draught beer. 

“If small luxuries (cigarettes, tobacco, matches, soap, 
etc.) are practically unobtainable for your men, you can 
make yourself justifiably popular by getting them some 
how, anyhow. 

“Teach your men how to keep themselves comfortable 
in all circumstances. 

“Though it is not suggested that you enter into corre- 
spondence with all the relatives of your unit, you should 
write the parents or wives when the time is opportune 
with reference to serious illness, casualties, and decorations. 

“Care of men does not mean anything approaching over- 
kindness. It does, however, guarantee that your considerate 
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handling of them will make them respond to any special 

efforts whether it is to continue an advance, to do double 

work on half rations, or to dig in when all of you are dog 
tired. Your job has to be accomplished always. And it is 
by fair, just, and humane treatment in the smooth period 

that good troops are able to overcome the rough with a 

grin. 

” The Soldier in Battle, by Captain Mitchell, is also an 

excellent book but does not come up to the mark set by his 

fellow-Australian, Major Dunlop. The Soldier in Battle is 
more stilted in tone. Indeed, in a number of places it comes 
close to preaching. Just the same, it has plenty of good 
meat in it for all that it talks down a bit to those to whom 
it 1S addressed. 

ee ee 

LOOK AT LATIN AMERICA. Text by Joan Raushen 
bush. New York: Foreign Policy Association, 1940. 64 
Pages; $.25. 

SPOTLIGHT ON THE BALKANS. By P. B. Stoyan. 
New York: Foreign Policy Association, 1940. 94 Pages; 
$.25. 
| know of no easier way for a JourNat reader to bring 

himself up to date in the minimum of time on these two 

parts of the world than to read these pamphlets of the For- 
eign Policy Association. A lot of us are too busy nowadays 
to read many full-length books, much as we would like to 
in order to keep our knowledge of the world fully fresh. 

Some do find time for it, but inevitably feel the need for 

some kind of outline to give background. Each of these 

two pamphlets is crammed with the essential facts of the 
parts of the world which they discuss. 


Oe PR 
SECOND WIND. By Carl Zuckmayer. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1940. 289 Pages; $2.50. 


This author, a German refugee well known in Germany 
and Austria as a playwright, has written a dramatic and 
moving personal account of Germany and Austria during 
the last twenty-five years. A good part of the book deals 
with his own experiences in the World War, and then 
follows a remarkable picture of the unsettled Germany of 
the post-war years. 

There are some episodes in Second Wind which will 
compare most favorably for sustained excitement with such 
fictional accounts as have appeared in moving pictures like 
Escape and Foreign Correspondent. The translation by 
Elizabeth R. Hapgood appears to be practically a perfect 
one. The style of writing is superb. Better perhaps than 
any other book, Second Wind shows the impact of the 
World War, the years in between, and now this war, upon 
a sensitive and able mind. 
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GUILTY MEN. By Cato. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes & Company, 1940. 144 Pages; $1.50. 


_ It will take a soberer book than this to place the blame 
for Munich. The author has selected Chamberlain and 
fourteen others as his scapegoat “Munich Men.” But his- 
tory—without need to force the dramatic as “Cato” does— 
will not be able thus to simplify. Only the entire philoso- 
phy, sociology, and politics of a nation can bring a Munich 
tO pass, 





Some New 
Military Books 


mite sng by S. L. A. Marshall. 181 
pages; index; $2.00. 

This book gives blitzkrieg’s history, 
strategy, and economics. The author is 
not only editorial writer, foreign cor- 
respondent, and military critic of the 
Detroit News, but a nationally known 
feature writer and lecturer. He has writ- 
ten the soundest and most penetrating 
analysis of the war yet to appear be- 
tween covers. 
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The German Army, by Dr. Herbert 
Rosinski. 267 pages; $3.00. 


This is the one book available in Eng- 
lish which will give the American mili- 
tary reader an adequate understanding 
of the German military mind. No other 
work of recent years shows the insight 
that this one does or is more readable. 

No American army officer should miss 
reading The German Army. It will tell 
him better than any other work how 
that army developed and what its lead- 
ers believe and stand for. 
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The Art of Modern W arfare, by Colonel 
Hermann Foertsch, German General 
Staff. 265 pages; Index; $2.75. 

This book sums up the strategical and 
tactical tenets of today’s German Army. 
Written shortly before the current war, 
it accurately foreshadowed the military 
events of 1940. A must for the soldier's 
library. 
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Foundations for Your 


Library 


A Practical Manual of Martial Law, by 
Captain Frederick Bernays Wiener, JAG- 
Res. 165 pages; $2.00. 


This manual clarifies a field which 
heretofore has been badly confused and 
in which the earlier works are an uncer- 
tain guide. It sets forth clearly—and in 
non-legal language—just what can and 
cannot legally be done in martial law 
situations. It is designed to serve as a 
guide to officers handling such situa- 
tions and should prove invaluable to 
members of State Defense Forces. 

1 1 1 
Warfare, by Brigadier General Oliver 
L. Spaulding, Colonel John W. Wright, 
and Captain Hoffman Nickerson. 600 
pages; Index; Maps; $3.00. 

The story of war from the first tribal 
squabbles to the time of the Napoleonic 
campaigns. 

1 1 1 
American Campaigns, by Major Mat- 
thew Forney Steele. Volume I, text; Vol- 
ume II, maps. $8.00 the set. 

This is the only single work which 
gives detailed accounts, plus superb 
three-color maps, of every American 
battle from the Revolution to the 
Spanish-American War. 

1 1 1 
Cavalry Combat, by The Cavalry School, 
Fort Riley, Kansas. Over 500 pages; 
$2.50. 

A study of the characteristics and em- 
ployment of cavalry. Based in the main 
on World War examples. 

PR, ee 
Maneuver in War, by Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Charles A. Willoughby. 286 pages; 
maps; $3.00. 

This book discusses the break-through 
at length and in addition covers the 
whole pattern of modern maneuver and 
battlefield movement. 
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THE IMPERIAL SOVIETS. By Henry C. Wolfe. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1940. 287 Paves: 
Index; $2.50. 


Mr. Wolfe believes that the government of Soviet Rus 
sia has never set aside the idea of complete world con- 
quest, and that it will turn to advantage every opportunity 
toward that end which presents itself during the present 
conflict. He sees Hitler as a mystic, “carried away by 
supernatural mist.” He sees Stalin as a stark materialist. 
“cold-bloodedly charting his course, whether he is planning 
a purge of old Bolsheviks or the destruction of the French, 
German, and British gladiators of his ‘second imperialist 
war. 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE RAIDERS and THE MER 
CHANT NAVY FIGHTS. By A. D. Divine. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1940. 116 Pages; Illus 
trated; $2.50. 


In this book the author tells in readable fashion the 
story of the German pocket battleships and of the stalwart 
fight put up by the four armed merchant ships against 
U-boats early in the war. He gives in full detail the story 
of the City of Flint, the Rawalpindi, and the Graf Spee, 
and ends the first half of his book—it is really two books in 
one—with a discussion on the future value of the pocket 
battleship. 

” ra 


CANADA, EUROPE, AND HITLER. By Watson Kirk- 
connell. New York: Oxford University Press, 1940. 
205 Pages; Index; $1.50. 


Of value mainly for its eighty pages of discussion of the 
different kinds of people—the different national groups— 
who live in Canada. The author, a member of the faculty 
of Manitoba University, asks for a united Canada as his 
country faces war. 
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AN ATLAS OF THE WAR. By J. N. L. Baker. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1940. 32 Pages; 15 Maps; $.15. 


An inexpensive and handy collection of fifteen maps in 
pamphlet form with brief explanatory material. The maps 
are clear and the pamphlet offers a rapid means of review- 
ing the war and the military and industrial situation up to 
about the time of the Battle of France. 
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AMERICA NEXT. By Peter Markham. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1940. 370 Pages; $2.75. 
There’s nothing here you didn’t see in the headlines, 

but Mr. Markham’s final chapter on how the New Order 


will affect us is worth the time spent in going over the first 
three hundred pages. 
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PAN AMERICA: A PROGRAM FOR THE WEST- 
ERN HEMISPHERE. By Carleton Beals. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. 517 Pages; Index; 
$3.00. 


Mr. Beals, who is by way of being an authority on 






































The Machine Gunner’s 
HANDBOOK 


























HER under one cover is a simple compilation of the fundamentals of machine gunnery. Hi 
The book is not designed to serve as a leader’s text; its purpose is to help the individual ! 
} machine gunner to perform his duties in the fire-power team. The Machine Gunner's Hand- ] 
i book is a compendium of machine gunnery invaluable to the noncommissioned officer and | 
private. | 

In revising this book we have tried to include the latest information on the mechanical train- 
| ing, Browning .50-caliber machine gun and the mechanical training, 81-mm. mortar. Hy 

The handbook is well illustrated, of course. Please check the table of contents to see if | 
you cannot benefit by owning this book. 
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Field Manuals 


7- 5 Infantry Field Manual ............... 50 

5-20 Engineer FM: Camouflage, 1940 ...... $ .15 
5-25 Engineer FM: Explosives and Demoli- 

BE tte hts Rae p'e eat os Veen 25 

6-20 FAFM: Tactics and Technique ........ 30 

8-40 Medical FM: Field Sanitation ......... .25 
11-10 SCFM: Organization and Operations in 

the Infantry Division ............. .25 

21- 6 BFM: List of Training Publications ... .10 


21-10 BFM: Military Sanitation and First Aid .25 

21-15 BFM: Clothing and Tent Pitching, 
Mounted and Dismounted Or- 
Ns i'ma gi 060 0.040.406 ya oes 15 


21-20 BFM: Physical Training ............. 10 
21-25 BFM: Map and Aerial Photograph Read- 

PROT RP arr eee tT, Tee -10 
21-30 BFM: Conventional Signs, Military Sym- 

bols and Abbreviations ............ .20 
BOD I 55 6 6 0638 sc cc evernss .20 


21-40 BFM: Defense Against Chemical Attack .20 
21-45 BFM: Scouting and Patrolling, Dis- 
NEE cai 6 Ki anak ve nuswns <0 15 
23- 5 BFM: U.S. Rifle, Caliber .30, M-1 ..... .30 
23-10 BEM: U. S. Rifle, Caliber .30, M-1903 .  .25 
23-15 BFM: Browning Automatic Rifle, Cali- 


ber .30, M-1918-A2 with Bipod ..... 25 
23-25 BFM: Bayonet M-1905 .............. 10 
23-30 BFM: Hand Grenades ............... 10 
23-35 BFM: Automatic Pistol, Caliber .45, 

M-1911 and M-1911-Al ........... 15 
23-40 BFM: Thompson Submachine Gun, Cali- 

errr eee .15 


23-45 BFM: Browning Machine Gun, Cali- 
ber .30, Heavy Barrel, M-1919-A4, 
0 BN ES eae ee .30 
23-50 BFM: Browning Machine Gun, Cali- 
ber .30, Heavy Barrel, M-1919-A4 


(Mounted in Combat Vehicles) ..... 25 
23-55 BFM: Browning Machine Gun, Caliber 

aa, 40 
23-60 BFM: Browning Machine Gun, Caliber 

-50, Heavy Barrel, M-2, Ground ...._ 25 


23-65 BFM: Browning Machine Gun, Caliber 
.50, Heavy Barrel, M-2 (Mounted in 


Combat Vehicles) ................ 25 

23-75 BFM: 37-mm. Gun, M-1916 .......... 25 
23-85 BFM: 60-mm. Mortar, M-2 ........... 15 
23-90 BFM: 81-mm. Mortar, M-1 ........... 25 
24- 5 BFM: Signal Communication ......... AS 
25- 5 BFM: Animal Transport ............. 25 
25-10 BFM: Motor Transport .............. .20 
26- 5 BFM: Interior Guard Duty ........... -10 
27- 5 BFM: Military Government .......... 10 
27-10 BFM: Rules of Land Warfare ......... -10 
28-5 BEM: The Bend .................... 15 
29- 5 BFM: Military Police ............... 10 
100- 5 FSR: tions (Provisional) ....... .25 
101- 5 SOFM: and Combat Orders ...... 25 


101-10 SOFM: Technical and Logistical Data .. .10 
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South America, has totted up its assets in vital raw ima 
terials, added them to ours, and from the sum deduced 4 
program for mutual security and economic survival. 

Pan America is a veritable encyclopedia of the items jn 
the South American storehouse, ranging from antimony 
and bananas on through manganese and petroleum, to 
whale oil and wool. 
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AMERICA’S LAST CHANCE. By Albert Carr. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1940. 311 Pages: 
Index; $2.75. 


Mr. Carr thinks that “within the next ten years, it is rea 
sonable to believe, America will be beyond dispute the 
most influential power in the world; or we shall be a na 
tion increasingly dominated from abroad, with alien ideals 
and traditions substituted for the ideals and traditions of 
democracy, and with a standard of living steadily declining 
toward the prevailing standard of the world.” His book 
outlines what he thinks we should do—must do—to obviate 
the second of these alternatives. 
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LIBERATORS AND HEROES OF SOUTH AMER 
ICA. By Marion Lansing. Boston: L. C. Page & Com 
pany, 1940. 315 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.75. 


South of the Panama Canal there were also Washing 
tons, Jeffersons, Lees, and Grants. Sixteen biographies tell 
us something of the men who fought to free the nations of 
South America, Bolivar you know, of course; you ought to 
meet the other fifteen. 
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TOWARD A NEW ORDER OF SEA POWER. By 
Harold and Margaret Sprout. Princeton, New Jersey : 
Princeton University Press, 1940. 313 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index; $3.75. 


Toward a New Order of Sea Power discusses in learned 
detail the development of naval power in the years im- 
mediately after the World War, with particular reference 
to the Washington Conference. The chapter on “Air 
Power and Sea Power” is especially interesting. This is a 
solid but readable reference by experts on the subject, 
whose The Rise of American Naval Power was highly 
praised. 

fee ak 
AN ATLAS OF WORLD REVIEW. By Clifford H. 
MacFadden. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1940. 160 Maps; Index; $1.95. 


This atlas contains 67 full-page maps—the pages are 
about ten by seven inches—in black and white. Each map 
is on the right-hand page and on the left-hand page is a 
summary of conditions, both economic and military, in the 
part of the world shown by the opposite map. Thus the 
book is crammed with ready information ine is an excel- 
lent job of summarizing. 
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VOICE FROM ENGLAND. By Robert Westerby. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pierce, 1940. 156 Pages; $2.00. 


Here are set down the thoughts of a young English 
writer who enlisted in the reserve and was awaiting his 















































For Company 
Commanders 


The Journal’s periodical department is the most efficient 
agent for handling your magazine business—both organi- 
zational and individual. It is speedy and accurate: speedy 
because orders are sent to the various publishers on the 
date of receipt; accurate because The Journal understands 
the idiosyncrasies of military addresses. 

No matter how many magazines you order, you have 
but ONE letter to write. If a change of address becomes 
necessary, ONE letter does the trick. ONE letter suffices to 
renew a group of magazines no matter what the expira- 
tion dates. 

We guarantee to meet the best price quoted by any re- 
sponsible agent for any magazine or group of magazines. 
We will supply any periodical, published anywhere, in 
any language, at publishers’ rates or less. 

The next time you order periodicals for the club, day 
room, or yoursel f, get a quotation from 
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ERE is something new in cook books. It con- 
tains complete instructions on how to operate 
a mess on a ration allowance, make up balanced 
menus, purchase fruits, meats, and vegetables. 
It also contains approximately 1,000 recipes, cach 
recipe showing the quantities required to serve 
5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 persons. 
With this book, even the most inexperienced 
mess officer or mess sergeant can operate an ex- 
cellent mess. 


CONTENTS 
Foreword by Major General Veal 
Simonds Miscellaneous Meats 
Preface Poultry 


Operating a Mess on a_ Sea Food 

Ration Allowance Cheese Dishes 
Buying Dried Fruits Starchy Vegetables and 
Buying Fresh Fruits Substitutes 
Buying Fresh Vegetables Watery Vegetables 
Buying Fresh Meats Protective Vegetables 
Cooking Terms and Meth- Gravies and Sauces 


ods. Stuffings 
Breakfast Fruits Salads 
Cereals Salad Dressings 


Eggs and Egg Dishes Bread and Biscuits 
Griddle Cakes and Waffles Sandwiches 


First Courses Desserts 
Soups Dessert Sauces 
Beet Beverages 
Lamb and Mutton Tables 

Pork Index 


400 Pages, Cloth Bound. Price, $3.50 Postpaid. 
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call to active service when he finished his book. |i 
“thoughts” on the state of things, while not too profound 
(and sometimes too involved to understand), cannot be 
condemned for that; his elders who ran the show u: itil 
early in 1940 certainly set him no great example of pro. 
fundity (or understanding). Honest and sincere, despite 
its immaturity, the book wil give you an inkling of how the 
sensitive person reacts to an assault of terrorism and propa 
ganda. 
a 


General Books 


Two Good Novels of 1776 


OLIVER WISWELL. By Kenneth Roberts. Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, 1940. 836 Pages; $3.00. : 


Oliver Wiswell is another fine long novel by one of the 
best writers of historical novels in the United States. All 
of Mr. Roberts's novels are laid in either the Revolutionary 
period or the War of 1812, and all of them are not only 
grand, exciting tales, but tales the military background of 
which is of remarkable accuracy and completeness. 

Most readers of Mr. Roberts’s books have their favorite. 
Even after reading Oliver Wiswell, | still like Arundel and 
its sequel, Rabble in Arms best of all his books. In Oliver 
Wiswell, which like the other two is laid in the American 
Revolutionary period, Mr. Roberts for the first time shows 
us the Revolution through the eyes of the Tory. We for- 
get rather easily that approximately half of the inhabitants 
of the Colonies were sympathetic toward England, though 
not all of these people were actively sympathetic. We for- 
get, too, that they had strong reasons for not wanting to 
join the patriots. Some of these reasons were sincere and 
not based on greed or fear. Thus it is startling in Oliver 
Wiswell to see how some of our Revolutionary heroes ap- 
peared to a sincere Tory. I daresay that a good many read- 
ers will be prejudiced against the book, because of this 
viewpoint. Nevertheless, it is, like all of Mr. Roberts's 
books, a splendid story. And also, like all of his books, it 
can be placed on the best shelf of light military reading. 
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SERGEANT LAMB’S AMERICA. By Rebert Graves. 
New York: Random House, Inc., 1940. 380 Pages; 
$2.50. 


Here is another excellent novel of Revolutionary days, 
also written from the British viewpoint. Sergeant Lamb 
was a member of the Royal Welch Fusiliers, who came 
to America in 1776 with his regiment to fight against the 
Colonists. There is plenty of excitement in this book too, 
and apparently much accurate military detail. 

According to the reviewer, Peter ‘Monro Jack, in the 
New York Times, the author of this book was himself a 
member of the Royal Welch Fusiliers during the World 
War. Happening to note that there was a Sergeant Lamb 
in the regiment during the Revolution, he made him the 
hero of his novel. He found out enough about the actual 
Sergeant Lamb to be able to carry him through his various 
campaigns, elaborating much of his story, of course, 
through pure fiction. 
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